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A Country Woman’s Thoughts 


by 
MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


Will there be left 

One maple dressed in its accustomed leaves? 

One martin building in a chimney cleft? 

One peg on kitchen walls for farmer coats and-caps? 
One chopping block, or shaving, or one chip? 


Will there be left long flowered sheaves 

On heroes’ graves? 

One ship, 

One oar, 

One valiant sail 

Beating to wind’ard . . . or one blowing whale? 
One trout in mountain brooks? 

One final, glassy lap 

Of waves upon a shaken shore? 


Will there be left 

One crackling thought in any brain 
To kindle books? 

One lurching heart? 

One brush and palette used for art? 
Or even the equable rain 

To bless the earth’s hot fevered pain? 


Will some thin voice, no stronger than a candle lit, 
Rise up in piteous wail — 

This atom, Lord, before it split, 

Was property of yours . . . please take it back again! 
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THE FINEST TRAVEL BOOKLETS 
AVAILABLE TODAY 





Hotel Directory 
Descriptive and Historical Guide 


Scenic Views @ Useful Maps 


New England Edition............ 35 cents 
Includes all New England and most of Quebec. 
Mid-Atlantic Edition. ............ 35 cents 


Includes Ontario, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Del, D. C., and 
Virginia. 
See your bookstore, or send direct to 
THE NATIONAL SURVEY, Chester, Vermont 
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Vacuum Packed in Glass? 

















Qu eer Ol Sha tes 


WANTED 


Rusty or not... good damaskened 
blades if possible. Wirths, Eckmann, 
early Remscheid. Old painted iron 
re Barney and Berry or Keene Mfg. 
‘he uglier, the older, the more acorn 
toed the better. 


Send list and price wanted 


Box 56, Petersham, Mass. 
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GASOLINE Saving Device 
CHEVROLET, FORD, 1932-1942 
DODGE, PLYMOUTH, 1933-1938 


WALERT, 3429 Nort 10TH Street 


Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 














DO YOU 
COLLECT 
Buy 


space 


Wa tons 7? 


them ... sell them? Rent this 
only $2.80 per month — 


and watch your business grow! 








PHOTO COPYING and or ENLARGING Only 


Experienced photographer can handle a _ certain 
amount of spare time work along the above lines, 
according to your own individual notion. I am not a 
photographic “mill,” and do not want work other 
than copying and/or enlarging. 


If you can use my services, write for rates, etc. 


EDWARD W. PUTNEY, Durham,N.H. 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street ‘ortland, Maine 
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LULL’S BROOK INN 
Closed these last 3% years while I was at war is open 
again. It’s that small, old-style, farm-inn, way off the 
main road, near Hartland-4-Corners, Vermont. Come 
to get squared around, just take it easy or even earn 
a few dollars helping out around the farm. 

H, GOUVERNEUR OGDEN 
RFD 1, Windsor, Vt. Tel. Hartland 33-3 





JUST THE PLACE --- 


eee Sse. dry colonial house in the 

foothills of New Hampshire. Mas- 
sive chimney built on brick arch. One of the 
fireplaces burns full cordwood in a 35 by 15 
foot room. Also dutch oven. One-half mile of 
small river is southern boundary. About 40 
acres woodland, 20 acres fertile tillage avail- 
able. This well built old house is ideal for 
someone who wants to finish the interior to 
suit himself. Price $1950. Located in East 
Weare, New Hampshire. 75 miles from 
Boston. 


Make Saturday or Sunday appointment by 
writing to owner THOMAS 
R.F.D. Gossville, New Hampshire. 











Letters 


Dear Yankee: 

*Tarbucket,”’ by Lydia Wear, in your Febru- 
ary issue, interests me very much. Having spent 
the first eighteen years of my life in South Port- 
land, Maine, it sounds like home to me. The 
boys on our side of the harbor used a more pic- 
turesque drag than a sled. An old rowboat 
filled with blazing tar buckets and driftwood 
was chain-dragged through the streets by a 
dozen or more boys, yelling and singing. It was 
fully as exciting as Fourth of July. 

I must have been school age before I realized 
that February 22 had any other significance 
than ‘“Tarbucket Night.”” My grandfather 
owned a shipyard, so the tarbucket bonfires in 
our back yard were always super. 

It’s fun to read YANKEE. 

Auice Dyer Hur.in (Mrs. WiLi1AM H.) 

Antrim, N. H. 


Dear Yankee: 
Please send me four copies of the January 
number of YANKEE .. . so many things of 


interest in this number that must be shared by 
friends! Congratulations and best wishes 
always. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mary Woop HInMAN, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Dear Yankee: 

Any YANKEE readers want a home for fifty 
dollars? They can have it by getting in touch 
with Mr. Howard S. Palmer, President of the 
N.Y.N.H. & Hartford Railroad. 

Mr. Palmer came forth with a statement that 
the boxcars the railroad ordinarily disposes of 
by burning, could very easily be converted into 
desirable homes at a cost to tempt the most 
meager of pocketbooks. 

The housing situation as it is, you pay three 
and four times the actual worth of a house, and 
to rent a flat of any sort calls for a bribe of some 
kind in the direction of the superintendent of 
the building or the agent attached with the 
premises in question. . 

Mr. Henry Kaiser, of shipbuilding fame, has 
announced that he intends to build some thou- 
sands of homes in the East and Middle West 
by next year; also the government has under- 
taken a building and home financing program 
to an extent never dreamed of in our history, 
but this idea of Mr. Palmer’s can be taken up 
and carried out with the homes made tenable, 
by the time these other ideas are just getting 
started. 

A car can be bought for fifty dollars, says 
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Mr. Palmer; that’s the value the railroad 
would acquire after burning away the wooden 


a from the scrap iron which they ESMOND BLANKETS 


They would have to be dismantled to be adn with Nene Vasios Cae 


moved, as they are of such bulky proportions 
and so tremendous in weight. The cars them- 
selves are of all wood construction except the 
under-carriage, which the company says would 
not go with the bargain. 

One can imagine a nice little four-room 
dwelling emerging after a few weeks’ work of 
renovating and decorating. The cars are 36 feet 
long, 9 feet wide and 8% feet in height, 





THE ESMOND MILLS, INCORPORATED 
ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 
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a plenty of room for two bedrooms, a sitting or 
as | dining room and a kitchen, with bathroom f 
and pantry very easily added. / 
ed Mr. Palmer himself makes the suggestion of BA Delicious nae with Genuine 
ce placing these dwellings on cement bases and = ey 
er 5 making very attractive, permanent homes with om NEW ENGLAND FLAVOR 
mf running water, gas and electricity piped in at a Mealy, tender, wonderfully better 
f slight additional cost. { flavored. Actually baked (not 
These box cars have been used, and are in steamed) with pork and spicy 4 
| use today as living quarters for various railroad sauces, » all day long. . .“Down a 
workers, and are made up quite comfortable East” in Portland, Maine, ei 
and “‘homey.” They are practically weather- |W... ; 
ry tight, being built of the sturdiest of materials heer == ns EH > paneer a ™ 
of and could be quite readily adapted for air- “t 
vy conditioning or any type of heat. 
es Interested? Just get in touch with Mr. 
Palmer. 
Mrs. R. B. Smrrn, New Haven, Ct. 
Dear Yankee: 
I sure am glad to see you back! How about a 
genealogy department like the old “Trans- 
ty script’? I'll even edit if you want someone. 
sh Mrs. A. J. DiLpILiIaANn 
ne River Blvd., Suffield, Conn. 
Dear Yankee: 
at Enclosed is check for two dollars for which 
of | please add a year to my subscription to 
to I YANKEE. Hope you can soon get back to a 
st | larger magazine and more pictures of “Yankee” 
| scenes and products. 
e \ Hersert R. Parks, Mullett Lake, Mich. 
d | Dear Yankee: 
| You can start the subscription as far back as 
of you have back numbers to send. 
ef] A. L. Burre it, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
. Dear Yankee: 
aS It hurts me to see the YANKEE sliding down so 
I- quickly. It is not the size which hurts. It is the 
et 6 contents. The February issue, if you analyze it 
carefully, was very poor — no content. 





FRIENDLY READER, 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 
Dear Yankee: 


Sp 
~~ 


Py We enjoy YANKEE so very much. It’s a won- 
4 derful magazine. 

Mrs. Joun Fisner, Roanoke, Va. 
Ss 


(Continued on page 4) 
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* KEEP A STAR IN YOUR HOME x 


STAR POTTERY DISH 
and Jar of Pure Clover Honey 


This piece of Dorchester Pottery has been fashioned by 
New England craftsmen in the shape of a star—age-old 
symbol of peace and a historical insignia of our country. 
Not only decorative but useful as a candle holder, candy 
dish, or wall decoration. With it comes a jar of pure clover 
honey (5% oz. net weight). An ideal gift combination— 
only $2.75 prepaid in U. S. A. Write for folder descriptive 
of Dorchester Pottery—New England Stoneware. 


FRANCES HALL PERRINS 


Old Homestead Orchards . Westford, Mass. 
Kkkkkkkk kk KR a a a KKK 





Look A-Windward 
Look A-Lee 
and sail aboard one of Capt. Swift's Down-East 
Schooners for a Vacation Under Sail along the Coast 
of Maine. 
WINDJAMMER CRUISES 
Capt. Swift, Box Y-57, Camden, Maine 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


from the Nation's leading Mills, direct to you from 
famous Mill-End Store. Men's, Women's, Teen 


Dear Yankee: 

As one who shares with you the fine memory 
of Donald Tuttle, as noted in your February 
issue, allow me to add my humble contribution. 
Don was a well of good spirits and plain every- 
day well-being. From his desk in the New 
Hampshire State Office Building he radiated 
the contentment of New Hampshire’s serenity, 
security, and appreciation of the more intimate 
things of life. 

Glancing through my twenty-year file of 
correspondence with him, there are no dull 
pages to be seen, nor one on which one does not 
find happiness, a yarn or two, a bit of humor. 

No criticism or point of view is there which is 
not leavened with a fund of horse sense and re- 
freshing spirit. Not even his serious illness three 
years ago, shared simultaneously with the 
writer, dampened his ardor or muddled his pen. 

What a slick world this would be with a lot 
more Don Tuttles in it. 

Cuar.es S. Hotsroox, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Dear Yankee: 

My only gripe comes as the ex-compiler of a 
gazetteer of Vermont. It’s probably a typo- 
graphical error, but there just ain’t no “‘Strat- 
ford” (see page 7, Jan. 46) in Vermont. Your 
“Cottinsville” (Dec. ’45, page 7) is probably 
Cuttinsville. Or are you just looking for a rise 
like your Pilgrim Monument business? But 
where in tunket is Pikes Falls, Vermont (page 
7, Dec. ’45). Sincerely, though, thanks a lot for 
giving us a real Yankee again. 

Ricwarp S. ALien, Pvr., USAAF 
Manchester, N. H. 





Agers’ Topcoatings, Overcoatings, 
Ski Wear—ideal for Children’s & 
Infants’ Jackets, Snow Suits. 
Famous Babylam Woolen Dress 
Jerseys—many other fabrics. 
Send for samples, specifying 
type of garments to be made. 
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ANSWERS TO QUEERIES 
By THe ORACLE 


Upstate, N. Y. 


Dear Oracle: 1 want to smoke my hams; can 
you give me any advice? O. T. 

Answer: We don’t follow you, exactly, but 
try sitting on a smokestack. 


Down East, ME. 


Dear Oracle: How long can I preserve plum 
cake with brandy? J. G. 

Answer: Captain Amziah Morse, of the ship 
Splendid, of New Bedford, sailed from Canton, 
China, on August 4, 1861. He had his wife with 
him, and they observed their fifth wedding 
anniversary on the voyage, or, more correctly, 
prepared to observe it. In preparation, the 
cook, Abraham Osborn, made a plum cake, 
and fixed it up with everything aboard, includ- 
ing plenty of brandy. Well, a gale came up, and 
all hands forgot all about the anniversary, be- 
cause the ship came near being lost. When the 
storm blew out, she was badly wrecked and 
they worked for weeks making repairs. Running 
in on the Atlantic Coast, they didn’t know any- 
thing about the war that was on, and they got 
shelled by a raider, and finally ran into a little 
bay, where the ship sank, although all hands 
got clear. 

In 1911, on the first day of June, the steam- 
dredger Juno, Captain Peleg Morse, grandson 
of the old captain, was dredging on the South 
Carolina coast. They picked up the fragments 
of an old wreck, and in it they found a keg. It 
was solid oak, brass-hooped, and on the head 
were cut these words: “‘ Amziah’s and Betsy’s 
anniversary cake. Lay a hand on this, you lub- 
bers, and I'll split you like a mackerel with a 
boarding-knife! Abraham Osborn, Cook.” 

Feeling that he had as good a right to open 
it as anyone, Captain Peleg broached the keg, 
and found the cake as good as ever. The old 
folks were alive, and got some too, incidentally. 
This may give you some ideas of the preserva- 
tive qualities of brandy. 


Hicu Hirt, N. H. 


Dear Oracle: I am terribly bothered by wood- 
chucks. Is there any way that I can exterminate 
them? B. L. 

Answer: The most effective way that we 
know of, is to turn over your lot. You will find 
that this procedure brings the dead-end of 
every chuck-hole to the top. When the animals 
are startled, they will attempt to dive into their 
holes as always, but fetching up against the 
bottoms, they will break their necks. 
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Se okalies Region 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE offers you 
everything for a Happy Vacation 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
The Lakes Region Association 
Box 300-Y Wolfeboro, N. H. 








me OR COUNTRY PLACE 
arm FOR SALE? 


You haven’t one? Maybe you want 
one? Here’s the place to leave your 
name — costs but $2.80 per month. 








THE OLD HOUSE 
BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 


AUTHENTIC PATTERN GLASS 


4 Stippled Cherry saucers. Each $1.00 

Pp wine... won 2.00 
Fine Cut and Block egg cup. 3.50 
Double vine 10-in. plate...... 4.50 


Express charges collect 








APPLE HILL CAMP 


Children 6-12. Located in charming pre-revolu- 
tionary farmstead this progressive camp empha- 
sizes participation, courtesy, sportsmanship. 
Swimming, crafts, dramatics, mountain camping, 
riding. Fee $250. Write for catalog: 

Aprece Hitt, East Pepperell, Massachusetts 








HILLCROFT INN 


York Harbor, Maine 
LUNCHEON e« DINNER 
LODGING 











COMPLETE REALTY SERVICE 
in the 
MONADNOCK REGION 
Since 1920 


Choice Country Estates 
Vacation and Income Farms 
Year-round and Summer Homes 


E. A. BISHOP CO. 
Realtors 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 























Fuuver, R. I. 


Dear Oracle: 1 have just purchased a small 
farm, and moved to it, thinking it a better place 
in which to raise my children, aged 16 and 17 
than in the city. But now that we are here, they 
complain that there is no excitement, and they 


don’t want to stay. What shall I do? Desperate. 


6 


Answer: Provide a spot of excitement. Set 


the young folks to teaching a calf how to drink 
HoGwa..iow, Mo. 


Dear Oracle: 
cabbage 


What is the best way to prevent 
from spoiling? J. J. 
Answer: Boil it up with a chunk of corned 


beef and eat it! 
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Volume X 


THE BIG NEws of this month is the final deci- 
sion of the UNO to take over part of West- 
chester County, New York, and a slice of 
New England; despite a Boston judge’s per- 
fectly well-taken objections, the atheistic 
views of Communism, squawks of local farm 
owners, the overcrowded condition of New 
York City and its environs, one hundred 
million dollars or so of expense, and some- 
body or other’s contention in the UNO 
Assembly that New York’s nearby Jewish 
population might bring up “trouble” for the 
Arabs. 

It may hurt (but it is a fact) — the UNO 
could, with a little fixing, settle down on the 
present League of Nations site at Geneva (it 
would have to be internationalized, of course) 
and house itself in the present truly admir- 
able facilities there — already built — were 
it not for the fact, we understand, the Rus- 
sians just plain don’t want it that way. It is 
also plain that Grenville Clark and the 
Dublin Conference “‘world organization” 
idea (see Fortune magazine for February) 
could give the UNO more of a meaning than 
any set of buildings or expensive acreage for 
we, the people, who so earnestly desire peace. 

a oe 

Next biggest news is one of the niftiest 
“trades” we’ve heard about in a long time. 
Briefly, John L. Lynne, public relations chief 
for Curtis Publishing Company in New 
England in normal times, found himself 
towards the end of 1944 running the North- 
east Regional Office of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers National Committee which had been 
called on by the Forest Products Bureau of 
the War Production Board to halt the pulp- 
wood production curve from its fast decline. 
Crews in the woods had dropped thirty per 
cent. The draft and high pay in defense 
plants had left the mills desperately stranded 
for pulp with which to fill government paper 
orders. Lynne took a look around. Some 
weeks of asking these northern farmers to do 
more than they were doing only resulted in a 
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wire to the WPB for immediate shipment of 
thousands of sets of hearing devices. Every 
native, it seemed, had gone deaf. Instead, 
the WPB shipped him thousands of new 
style pulpwood bow saws. Lynne, with the 
aid of State Extension Foresters, and the 
saws, not only held the line but, in a few 
months, had the pulpwood production curve 
turning up. In the twelve months preceding 
the opening of Lynne’s office 1,982,971 
cords had been cut and brought to the road- 
side by local farmers; in the twelve months 
In the first 4 
months of operations he was getting about 
156,000 cords a month. In these same four 
months a year later, he was obtaining over 
196,000. 

Here’s the “nifty trade” 


following, 2,212,012 cords. 
5 


which turned the 
tide: the new style saws were made available 
only on loan for cutting two or three cords of 
pulpwood. Any farmer who cut and piled by 
the road ten or more cords could have the 
saw for keeps. Ninety per cent kept them! 

Right now, incidentally, there is a move- 
ment on foot by the War Advertising Coun- 
cil, U. S. Forest Service, U. S. Manpower 
and Reconversion Department, directed by 
Mr. Ellsworth Geist of the S. D. Warren 
Paper Company of Maine, to initiate an in- 
tensive Forests Products Conservation cam- 
paign in the Northeast to the end that all 
farm woodlot owners will realize that ““Tim- 
ber is a Crop.” This campaign, under the 
experienced technical direction of George 
Matheson of the Boston branch of the Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborn advertising 
agency should go a long way towards con- 
servation practice, selective cutting, and re- 
foresting the New England area. 

a oe, 

The recent passing of Clayton W. Ernst, 
President of the Open Road Publishing 
Company of Boston (Open Road for Boys, 
Child Life, Outdoors), leaves a gap which will 
be hard to fill. Long an ardent and good 
citizen of Boston and Wellesley, Clayton 
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spent every available (all too few, he often 
said) free hour on his place on an island in 
Lake Winnipesaukee, from which he would 
transplant to the pages of his publications 
the sanity and freshness of New England 
living. Mrs. Ernst, we understand, is carry- 
ing on, ably assisted by “Ollie” Rodman, 
former editor of Hunting and Fishing, and we 
might add, a mighty likable, and industrious 
chap. 

Other editorial news is that Philbrook 
Paine, author and long time contributor to 
these pages, is relieving Wallace Dickson, as 
editor of the New England Coast Guard 
magazine, which is about to be converted, 
we understand, into a New England yacht- 
ing or boating publication in the field which 
the now defunct New England Yachtsman at 
one time operated. The latter was salvaged 
by. YANKEE some years ago and incorporated 
with it, a step or two ahead of the “sheriff’s” 
arrival, at its door. 


— &€ € 


Subscriber H. W. Farrar, has sent us 
the following “Toast to the First Church 
Rooster” by Ida F. Farrar of Springfield, 
Mass., and published some years back in a 
History of New England as well as the 
Springfield Republican. Its the kind of thing 
you may have known about but in all the 
excitement of recent years have easily 
forgotten: 


“The city’s oldest inhabitant is probably 
The First Church rooster. He arrived in 
town over 150 years ago and has known, as 
intimately as his lofty position would allow, 
all the generations back to our great-great- 
great-grandfathers. He is a much larger bird 
than one would think at first sight, measur- 
ing four feet from tail to beak and weighing 
49 pounds. A few papers and records are 
stored with him for safekeeping. He is very 
modest for a rooster, for although he always 
stands with his mouth wide open, he has 
never been known to utter even a faint crow. 

“If he would only speak, many a tale 
would he have to tell. How stifled he feels, 
even on his high perch, as he looks down upon 
the noisy streets and high buildings and 
thinks of the green meadows and running 
brooks of former days! He watched the first 
President roll up the river road in his coach 
and four and enter Parson’s Tavern, now no 
more, and he listened to the eloquent words 
of the last President on Court Square. He 
saw the troops form which should represent 
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Springfield in the Revolutionary War. the 
War of 1812, the Civil War and the Spanish 
War. He watched the steamboats ply be- 
tween Hartford and Springfield when there 
were no falls to bar the way. He saw the 
ferries move slowly from the Agawam to the 
Springfield meadows, conveying the people 
to church, the only church for miles around. 
He heard the long discussions over the feasi- 
bility of building a bridge over the Con- 
necticut, when the old men shook their heads 
and said, ‘You might as well try to bridge 
the Atlantic Ocean!’ His eagle eye (or 
should I say rooster eye?) sees (in prospect) 
the magnificent bridge at the end of Court 
Square extension and the long boulevard by 
the river bank. He sighs over the change 
from the six-horse coaches rolling in from 
Albany and Boston, discharging their loads of 
gentles and ladies in wigs and ruffles and 
buckles, to the automobiles of to-day, whiz- 
zing by. He has gazed calmly down on all 
sorts of doings on Court Square, from the 
whipping-post of early days to the popcorn 
venders of the last band concert. He guarded 
the body of John Quincy Adams, lying in 
state in the church below him; he listened to 
the silvery notes of Jenny Lind in the same 
church. He saw Charles Dickens sail down 
our river. He has watched the development 
of the babies baptized under his protecting 
wings into famous doctors, lawyers, ministers 
and men of affairs. 

*‘Not only could he tell tales of our own 
fair city, but he is a traveled rooster, having 
crossed the water from his home in England 
in company with two others who have kept 
the faith on the Old South in Boston and the 
First Church in Newburyport. 

“In spite of his great age (for he alighted 
on the grandfather of the present edifice) 
our friend keeps perennially young. Years 
ago he found the fountain of youth, which 
early explorers sought for long in vain, and 
by an occasional dip in that fountain is as 
fresh as he appeared in 1750. All these years 
he has shined alike on the sorriest sinner who 
is carried to Court Street and the sunniest 
saint who enters the First Church on Sunday 
morning. 


“How dear to our hearts is the old First 
Church rooster, 

When near or when far he’s presented to 
view; 

For years he has stood there with never a 
murmur, 

And never a whisper of tales that he knew; 

How much he has seen from the top of the 
steeple, 

So true to his post as the seer of the church: 
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The bright shining rooster, the patient old 
rooster, 

The dear faithful rooster that ne’er leaves his 
perch.” 





And, thanks to subscriber T. M. Harnett 
of Pittsburg, Pa., we have the interesting 
news that on March 6th last, J. J. Murphy, 
a New England-born Yank became the new 
Chief of the Weather Bureau for Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Murphy’s father was the veter- 
an weather chief at Easton, Maine, for many 
years and “‘J.J.”’ got his start there in 1920. 
Just in case Pittsburgers may be worrying 
about bringing along Maine 
weather, his record includes a hitch at Nor- 
folk, Va., and, in the Southern Pacific area, 
of which he served as chief of weather opera- 
tions all during the war. If this is not a good 


his Coast 


example of having made good the hard way, 
we never saw one. 

However, Colonel Murphy’s troubles are 
far from over as “J.J.’s” predecessor will 
readily testify. The local Pittsburg Press has 
on its payroll one Donnie Dingbat (see cut 
below), whose job as an irascible, irritating, 
impenitent impostor is to browbeat the 
weather man. This Dingbat, what is more, 
has it in for Mr. Weatherwise, too — fore- 
caster for The Old Farmer's Almanac who fore- 
saw “more storms of rain and snow” in the 
winter just behind us. He points out that 








January and February were at least 60 per 
cent below precipitation normal. Naturally 
he wouldn’t mention November and Decem- 
ber’s extraordinary moisture. Here’s con- 
gratulations, and our sympathy, Colonel 
Murphy! 
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A miracle, which may have escaped all 
except the readers of Rockland Maine’s 
Courier Gazetle, was written in New England 
history on Friday, January 25th last, when 
Captain Frank Lipovsky rescued himself and 
four passengers from the Rockland-North 
Haven mail boat, Maid of All Work. The 
craft, struck by twin seas nearby the No. 1 
trial course buoy beyond the Fiddler and 
the Drunkard, out of North Haven, filled 
and went down by the head in a few seconds 

-only two water-tight sections remaining 
in the stern to keep her afloat. After drifting 
with the tide for one hour and forty-five 
minutes, in’ near zero temperatures, she 
grounded on Craggy Ledge to the south of 
Dogfish Island, where all hands took to a 
raft, and reached the shore of Quarry Cove 
on Leadbetter’s Island, about an hour later. 
The survivors, mustering what strength re- 
mained to them built a fire on the shore and 
after a bit, the Captain and one other set out 
to find shelter in a nearby summer cottage. 
There they built a fire and made tea and, 
shortly after, were able to move the whole 
party to the cottage. 


ry y A 


Reader J. H. WHuddilston of Orono, 
Maine, reminds us that for some months 
now we have failed to include the byline of 
W. S. Mount, under the painting we always 
use at the head of The Original Yankee Swop- 
pers Columns. The painting, of course, is called 
“Coming to the Point,”’ and Mount, born in 
Long Island in 1807, is so famous as the out- 
standing genre painter of the last century 
that the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York published about a year ago a five-dollar 
life and works of this painter . through 
the Columbia University Press. Life maga- 
zine, at the time of publication, reproduced 
many of this painter’s works in color, The 
long lost byline is restored with this issue, 
never, we trust, to be lost again. 


ry FF 


Levi Pease, the father of mail stages in this 
country was a native of Shrewsbury. He 
projected the first turnpike road in New 
England, and contributed more than any 
other one man to the establishment of the mail 
service, At the time he started his Boston-New 
York mail stages, (1784) the mail between 
those two places passed only once a fortnight, 
on horseback, in a pair of saddlebags. 


ie so 


“Arguing the Point” 
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story 1s a “slice of life’ taken from one of those stores where you buy your penny candy. 


Many will welcome the return of this prize-winning author lo Y ANKEE’S pages. This 


THE MENACE 


by Davip Cornet De JonG 


Tue boys were starting to look upon her as 
a menace to their business, even though 
they couldn’t do without her in the little 
store, and in spite of the fact that she was 
their mother. Momma, half-knowing, kept 
her opinions to herself, but each afternoon 
at four, leaning heavily upon her silver- 
headed cane — of which she was 
nately proud because it came from the old 
country — she made her appearance at the 


inordi- 


store. 

First she’d complain about the weather, 
no matter what, then she’d feed the store 
cat, and next she would study the carrots, 
onions and potatoes critically, and perhaps 
weigh one or two for size on the scales. By 
ten after four she had deposited herself on 
the low rocker, in the middle of the store, 
flanked by the vegetables on one side and 
the candy case on the other, and with her 
sweater pockets janglingly full of change. 
Momma was ready to take over, while Bert, 
full of frettings and misgivings, was on his 
way for a couple of beers in the bar down 
the hill, or Ric — the boys alternated from 
week to week went out to get one of his 
innumerable haircuts or to see some anony- 
mous man about business. Momma didn’t 
care much which. Whichever of her sons 
was at the store afternoons, however, that 
one was her enemy; a sort of superior and 
to be tolerated enemy, and one she would 
have to deal with in her own way. 

With the store being open from seven in 
the morning until nine at night, seven days 
a week, the boys worked half days and 
alternated every week. Only on Sundays 
did they work together, getting under each 
other’s skin; and it was Sundays exactly 
that Momma stayed at home, so that they 
couldn’t blame her for anything. Yet on 
Sundays she assumed the aspect of a menace, 
especially. Someone to be discarded soon, 
if only . Someone perhaps getting se- 
nile, but . Someone they loved of course, 
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still it was a pity that Poppa hadn’t lived 
a few years longer to keep her at home. At 
their own homes their wives seconded them. 
But then Momma didn’t like her daughters- 
in-law much either. More simply, perhaps, 
Momma didn’t like ladies. She was partial 
to men, cats and children, in what the sons 
considered to be a wholly unbusinesslike 
fashion. 

It was amazing how Momma in this 
rooming and boarding house district knew 
everybody’s grandfolks, in-laws and kin, 
both present and past. It was upsetting, too, 
the way Momma did business, seldom rising 
from her rocker, but merely designating 
things on the shelves with her cane and 
allowing customers to help themselves. When 
she was in the store alone, and ladies came 
in, she suddenly became a great deal more 
feeble and deaf. They could come another 
time, she’d suggest. As to children, she 
argued with them in a disconcerting manner 
over the values and tastes of penny candy, 
and occasionally even trusted them for a 
penny’s worth. 

You'll ruin us,’ the boys would exclaim. 

“You shut your simple mouths,” Momma 
countered peacefully. “Or you just stick 
around more to watch a penny ruin you.” 

No matter how full the store, she refused 
to budge from her rocker, where she did a 
sort of under-elbow, knee-level business in 
her own fashion, while her sons fidgeted 
importantly with cash registers, scales, points 
and measures. Momma did her own mirac- 
ulous bookkeeping by shifting loose change 
from one sweater pocket to another, from 
there to a third. The boys suspected her of 
errors but they couldn’t trap her. 

Today was a murky, very warm day, 
and Momma had had an unusually difficult 
time climbing the hill. To compose herself, 
she sat down on some area way steps a 
block from the store. If she arrived too 
breathlessly the sons might get officious, or 
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they might hurry with their beers or hair- 
cuts. And more than anything else, Momma 
relished that one period she had the store 
all to herself. She lived then, Momma would 
tell her old cronies sentimentally. 

It was Bert who was at the store this 
afternoon, and just before she appeared he 
came popping anxiously upon the sidewalk. 
When he saw her, however, he scowled and 
even before she was quite within hearing — 
pretended, of course — he was ticking off 
all the woes she was causing him by her 
dallying. ‘““He wants his beer,” Momma 
told herself just audibly, ready to address 
herself to Bert much more testily. 

*There’s not much business, Momma,” 
Bert said later, when he had composed him- 
self. ““There won’t be many in this afternoon. 
Too hot. So maybe I’ll take a minute or so 
extra; I feel under the weather sorta.” 

“Go ahead, go ahead,’ Momma said 
off-handedly, dropping a large and then a 
medium-sized washed carrot on the scales 
to get a comparative idea as to size and 
weight. “But leave me a little more money 
then, if you’re gonna be gone that long,” 
she continued, now suspiciously examining 
a sprouting onion, and nipping the sprout 
off with her thumbnail. 

“You mayn’t do that,” Bert said, watch- 
ing her and shedding his store coat. 

“No,” Momma said, accepting the three 
dollars’ worth of change he counted out and 
depositing it into her various pockets. 

‘Now be careful with the points, Momma, 
and the cash register.” 

“So you’re gonna be gone that long,” 
Momma said caustically. “Okay, I know 
how to ring it. No Sale especially.” 

Then Bert was gone, looking troubled and 
hesitant, as he’d looked for at least five 
years, every afternoon, for the same reason 
and occasion, trying to make his beer drink- 
ing look important. 

Three or four customers came in, none 
she needed to be extra friendly to, but each 
one friendly enough so that she didn’t have 
to get up from her rocker, where the cat 
had joined her. Outside the day seemed to 
darken; unless it was the windows getting 
dirty. She’d nag the boys into washing them, 
for sure. The soft drink tank needed bailing 
out, too, she could smell that. And that cat 
was going to have kittens again. A little 
nettled by that blessed feline event, she 
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rubbed another sprouting onion over the 
cat’s nose; but forgivingly the cat rubbed 
its head against her old knuckles. “‘Old fool, 
don’t you know better than raising families,” 
she reprimanded the cat, at the very moment 
that a young fellow stepped into the store. 

She didn’t know him and she didn’t 
particularly like his looks. For strangers it 
might be necessary to get off her chair; they 
were that helpless. But she wasn’t yet giving 
him the benefit of the doubt. A few drops 
of rain started spattering down, and the 
young fellow closed the door carefully upon 
the weather. 

Then he looked around the store until 
his eyes lighted on the shelf with pipe and 
chewing tobacco, just above the cash register. 
Momma kept her peace. “I want a package 
of tobacco,” he said. 

“Well,” Momma said a little truculently, 
not quite certain whether she should point 
with her cane. 

He stared at her hard for a moment, 
contemplatively, as if he were trying to 
gauge the extent of her helplessness. Many 
people did that, so it didn’t bother her. 
Then he made one abrupt movement. He 
shot the bolt of the door, and he made a 
sudden dash for the cash register, shouting 
over his shoulder: “All right, all right, 
Grandma. Just keep your seat, peaceful like. 
I can take care of this.” 

But very deliberately Momma rose to 
her feet, as if she hadn’t quite understood 
him. And just when he banged the No Sale 
key of the cash register down she was pulling 
herself up straight. 

“Well,” she said, “well, guess you must 
think this is a cash and carry.” 

*‘Never you mind,” he barked, making a 
belligerent gesture in her direction, threat- 
eningly thrusting one hand into his coat 
pocket while he scrabbled for the money 
with the other. 

Momma wasn’t particularly impressed. 
There wasn’t much money in the till she 
guessed, but she didn’t believe his threaten- 
ing gesture, either. Very leisurely, as if it 
were part of her general debility, she shifted 
and turned the cane, and for a second it was 
the heavy silver head that touched the floor, 
while she said: ““Young fellow, what you’re 
doin’ there, and to an old lady, it ain’t right.” 

Now she leaned her left hand on an orange 
crate, and just while he was making one 
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more quick lunge for the back compartment 
of the till, her right arm lifted, and with as 
neat a stroke as she’d ever imagined she 
could make, she allowed the heavy silver 
head of the cane to land on his neck. Eighty 
percent of her weight was behind it, because 
she pretty near keeled over with the effort. 

He gave a strange yelp, a sort of squeak, 
as if his voice had suddenly changed, and 
the hand which had been in his pocket shot 
out desperately for his neck. He was going 
through such contortions, that the next 
blow landed with an even mightier wallop 
on the wrist of his other hand. His fingers 
simply split open and spilled what they had 
grabbed. Crouching, almost on his knees, 
he stumbled toward the door, one arm above 
his head to ward off further blows. But she 
didn’t hit again; she didn’t have the balance 
or equilibrium left, and her breath had 
practically stopped. Even while he groveled 
for the bolt on the door, she could do nothing 
but watch him impotently. 

Then he opened the door and stumbled 
out. A few silver coins came rolling in his 
wake. He did a strange amount of listing and 
meandering on the sidewalk, before he 
steadied himself sufficiently to start running 
across the street. “Well,” she said, breathing 
hard. “‘Well, well,” at last starting to pick 
up the money he’d dropped. 

A man came running. He was one of her 
old customers, one she could afford to be 
crochety with. Because already one idea 
went drumming importantly through her 
head. No one was going to know that she 
had been held up. Never. If the boys found 
out, they’d never leave her alone in the 
store again. 

“What's the matter, Momma,” the man 
demanded, watching her drop the retrieved 
money in the till again. “I saw that fellow 
come tumbling out and I thought . . .” 

“Yes, you thought,” Momma grumbled. 
“But what I thought was that I was too old 
for a drunk to make passes at me. You’d 
think so too, wouldn’t you? But he did, and 
me with my hands full of money.” 

“What?” the man cried incredulously. 

“Yep,” Momma said. “So I sent him 
sailing. I gave him a whack with my cane 
and out he tumbled. That’s all it needed.” 

Momma closed the cash register. The No 
Sale, exactly the way she herself punched 
any transaction, was still up. She now merely 
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wished that the man would leave the prem- 
ises, and fortunately he did soon. “Come 
again,” Momma shouted after him. 

Momma regarded the cash register sus- 
piciously. Wonder how much that fellow 
had gotten away with? She found another 
dime and then a quarter on the floor. Fum- 
bling in her fourth, an inner pocket, in 
which she kept her own money, she counted 
out another dollar’s worth of change, and 
once more punching the No Sale key, 
dropped that too, summarily, in the till. 
“There, now.” If too much was missing, 
Bert would make a fuss. Once too often, 
and she’d find herself ousted from the store 
forever. 

Fortunately, three children came _ in 
through the rain for some penny candy. 
The seven minutes it took to haggle with 
them composed her completely. If she’d only 
had some idea how much there had been in 
the cash register before he’d left. Well, 
nothing much could be done about it, and 
in case something was wrong, it would be 
best to act a little baffled. 

Of course, the first thing Bert did when he 
came in was to pick a dime off the floor and 
reprimand her for having dropped it. Then 
as usual he scowled at the No Sale she’d 
punched, and gave her his little lecture, to 
which, for reasons all her own, she listened 
a bit more closely than she was wont to, 
and without putting up any argument. He 
peered in the till, but he didn’t change the 
tenor of his harangue. Nothing very obvious 
was wrong then, nothing immediately no- 
ticeable. 

At that very moment she spotted another 
coin on the floor; it had rolled under the 
soft drinks tank. She could just reach it with 
the point of her cane, and warily she started 
drawing it toward her, while Bert kept 
muttering from the till, dropping coins 
noisily, counting and sputtering. 

“Oh,” she cried recklessly, “what’s the 
difference. Today a quarter more, tomorrow 
a dime less,” at last pocketing the quarter, 
at last sagging down very deeply in her 
rocker, because she had really exhausted 
herself, and for some odd reason, she sud- 
denly also wanted to start telling somebody 
what had happened to her. She couldn’t, 
of course, and besides, she figured very prac- 
tically, nobody would believe her. Least of 


all Bert. 
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A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


by IRENE H. BurNHAM 


I cAMeE to the School for American Craftsmen 
because I figured I might better earn my 
living by liked than 
something I didn’t like,” said a returned 
veteran who is a pupil at Hanover, N. H., 
which has been selected by the American 


doing something I 


Craftsmen’s Council, Inc., as the location 
for its first school. 

The headquarters of the organization is 
at 485 Madison Avenue, New York City. It 
was organized in 1940 and has an impressive 
list of officers and directors, with, among 
others, Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, Vice-Direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as 
President, and Ernest M. Hopkins, former 
President of Dartmouth, as Co-chairman of 
the Administrative Committee. There are 
affiliated groups in many states and as far 
afield as Puerto Rico. 

It was natural that Hanover should be 
selected for the first school because that is 
where Mr. Virgil Poling has been teaching 
crafts successfully at Dartmouth College, 
and his experience and direction could thus 
be available to the school. Mrs. Frances 
Wright Caroe, who has been with the Coun- 
cil since its inception, went to Hanover as 
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Executive Director, and the school began to 
function. 

The aim of the school is not to teach crafts 
as a pleasant hobby, but to develop highly 
trained workmen who will find gainful em- 
ployment through craftsmanship. A grad- 
uate is fitted to work as an independent 
producer; a member of a producing group; 
a workman in industry needing fine skills, 
or as a teacher or designer in the field of 
crafts. 

Students earn as they learn. The student 
body is divided into four groups; beginners, 
who earn forty cents an hour while on pro- 
duction; apprentices who earn sixty cents an 
hour; craftsmen who earn eighty cents an 
hour, and master -craftsmen, who earn a 
dollar. The school reserves the right to drop 
a student who, after a reasonable period for 
full adjustment, has not made practical or 
satisfactory progress. 

The road to self-support is not left to some 
imaginary future possibility. As soon as a 
design of promise has been developed it is 
judged by the faculty and students. Then it 
is sent to the jury for comments. If it passes 
these tests it is taken by salesmen of the or- 
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ganization to prospective buyers. If orders 
are received it is put into production. 

Careful records are kept of the time spent, 
material used and work processes. The re- 
quirements, in the opinion of the faculty, 
for a “good” product are: first — beauty 
of design and skill of execution; second it 
must meet a real need, which may be useful 
or decorative; third —it must be part of 
a “line,” meaning that it must be usable 
with other products. Then, it must meet 
“fashion trends” and be correct in price. 

At present four basic crafts are being 
taught at the school: ceramics, woodworking, 
metal working and weaving. Others will be 
added as soon as supplies are obtainable. 

There is one faculty member in every de- 
partment for every fifteen or twenty stu- 
dents. At present 100 to 150 students can 
be accommodated. These facilities will be 
increased as the need arises. 

A 40-hour week is maintained for 11 
months. Mornings are devoted to theory, 
learning techniques, the use of tools and to 
acquiring an understanding of design. After- 
noons are given to production. 

The equipment in every department is 
modern. The training schedule covers every 
aspect of technical skills, workmanship prac- 
tices, and safety, also basic design, simple 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky announces his 
plans for the 1946 season of the:Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood in Lenox, 
Mass., July 1-August 10; there will be nine 
concerts, beginning July 25 and ending 
August 11, Thursday and Saturday evenings 
and Sunday afternoons. Preceding the Fes- 
tival concerts Dr. Koussevitzky and the in- 
strumental faculty, composed of more than 
thirty members of the Boston Symphony, 
will give two Bach-Mozart programmes. 
Benjamin Britten’s opera “Peter Grimes,” 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation and composed especially for 
Tanglewood, and produced in England with 
outstanding success, will receive its first 
American presentation. While the emphasis 
at Tanglewood is on student participation 
in the actual performance of music, students 
will also have the opportunity, as before, to 
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making and reading, 
record keeping and merchandising. 

Before long the New England Division 
of the School for American Craftsmanship 
hopes to open four branches in near-by 
towns. For this purpose they have taken 
Norwich Inn 


over the exclusively for 


veterans as well as an old mill and an 
unused church. A search is on also for a 
school house and a barn which will be suit- 
able. In these, the craftsmen will thus have 
an opportunity to demonstrate remodelling 
houses as well as their other crafts. 

Mr. Poling says: “‘It is a big endeavor and 
an exciting one to launch, but it completes 
the circle of a well-rounded program which 
it is hoped will be a valuable contribution 
to the development of hand crafts in the 
United States.” 

The photograph at the beginning of this 
story shows some of the craftsmen at work 
on pottery. Local materials are used when- 
ever possible, such as “Mink Brook Mix,” 
“Gospel Hollow Clay.” The 
latter is gray in the ground but bakes a 
dark red. 

The school will not have any public ex- 


and Vermont 


hibitions or fairs, leastwise not this year, but 
everyone is welcome at any time at its 


workshops. 


AND CONSIDERATION 


attend special assemblies. Aaron Copland 
as moderator will conduct forum meetings. 
Olin Downes will give four lectures on the 
Art of Criticism. Special guest lecturers will 
include Howard Hanson, William Schuman, 
Edward Weeks, and others to be announced. 
Those who wish fuller information about 
the School or the Festival should address 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
+ * * 

Ocean racing, for the sport in it, is back in 
vogue again. Here are some of the dates 
already set: 

Larchmont-Block Island-Huntington Bay: 
May 29, Storm Trysail Club. 

Newport-Bermuda: June 29, Cruising Club. 

Riverside, Ct.-Nantucket: July 19, Riverside 
Yacht Club. 

Stamford, Ct.-Vineyard Lightship: Labor 
Day, Stamford Yacht Club. 





FREDERICK T. WARD 


The Yankee Sailorman Who Wanted To Be Emperor of China 


by Roy C. Mircuet 


New ENGLANDERS who read with interest of 
the doings of General Marshall and Ameri- 
can G.I.’s in China these days probably 
don’t know the story of an American — a 
Yankee sailorman from Salem, Mass. 
who dreamed of occupying the imperial 
throne of China and almost made the dream 
come true. 

In 1859 a great rebellion, begun in the 
southern provinces of China, had swept 
north and was menacing the important 
cities of Shanghai, Ningpo and Peking. The 
leader of the rebellion was a man who never 
spoke and never showed himself, but whose 
power was great enough to command huge 
victorious armies through sixteen p.ovinces 
and make the Manchu emperor’s crown r>st 
uneasily on his head. 

He was said to be a Christian but only 
because some Christian missionary 
tracts had come into his hand to temper his 
native religion enough to give him very 
strange ideas. He regarded himself as Jesus’ 
younger brother and announced that God, 
his father, had given him a divine mission 
to annihilate the corrupt Manchus who mis- 
ruled China, and establish the kingdom of 
God on earth. His followers, called the Taip- 
ings, had taken Nanking, the greatest city of 
central China, and he had established the 
“realm of celestial peace,” with himself as 
“heavenly king.” 

The imperial army was helpless before 
the onslaught of the fierce, well-disciplined 
Taipings, who abjured liquor, opium and 
tobacco. When the Taipings attacked, the 
imperial soldiery usually fled in panic, with 
their officers fleeing before them. Soon the 
Taipings were threatening the all-important 
foreign-trade city of Shanghai. A group of 
the city’s wealthy Chinese merchants, fear- 
ing for the safety of their homes and busi- 
nesses and with no faith in the ability of the 
imperial army to halt the menacing Taip- 
ings, offered $200,000 to anyone who could 
ensure the city’s safety. And then the little 
Yankee sailorman appeared on the scene, 
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stray 


having come all the way from New York 
by horseback and clipper ship with the 
avowed intention of putting down the re- 
bellion and carving for himself an Oriental 
dynasty. 

Frederick Townsend Ward was born in 
Salem in 1831, son of a veteran sea captain 
and ship’s broker, Frederick Gamaliel Ward. 
The family had sprung from old Puritan 
stock and had produced generations of suc- 
cessful merchants, soldiers and mariners. 
The first ancestor in America was Miles 
Ward, who arrived in Salem in 1639 from 
England. 

3y inheritance and environment Frederick 
Ward was destined to go to sea on the clipper 
ships that made the Salem of that period 
amous around the world. But his first love 
was always the military life, much against 
the wishes of his father While a student at 
Salem’s English High Schoo he tried for an 
appointment to West Point. He failed there 
and tried to run away to the Mexican War, 
but was caught and returned by his father 
before he had gone far. So great was his 
knowledge of the sea and his ability to han- 
dle men that at 16 he was given a berth as 
second mate on a relative’s clipper ship. At 
19 he was a first mate and soon to get his 
master’s papers. 

When he returned from his first long voy- 
age to China he persuaded his father to give 
him another chance at a military career. 
In 1847 he went to Norwich University 
Norwich, Vt. Although he stayed at Nor 
wich only about two years, it was there that 
he was firmly schooled in the knowledge of 
military tactics and engineering that he used 
so successfully in his later career. 

During the next several years he alter- 
nated between sailing on the Salem clippers 
and taking part in numerous South Amer- 
ican wars. It is thought, but not definitely 
known, that he was with Garibaldi’s fili- 
bustering expedition in Central American. 
He fought as a lieutenant in the French army 
in the Crimean War. He was mixed up with 
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the notorious Walker in the ill-fated Nica- 
ragua filibuster and took part in a vague 
revolutionary affair in Mexico. Then, not 
quite 28 and an experienced soldier of for- 
tune, he heard of the good service, loot and 
adventure to be found in war-torn China. 
After a visit to Salem and New York, he 
traveled alone by horseback completely 
across the United States to San Francisco, 
where he shipped for Shanghai as an officer 
on a merchant vessel. 

Once arrived in Shanghai, Ward took 
some time to get the lay of the land. He 
hung around the city for awhile, then got a 
job on a commercial boat plying the 
Yangtze. Later, to get into Chinese service, 
he took a job on a Chinese gunboat which 
patrolled the river. Because of the glory he 
achieved in many fights against the Taiping 
raiders and river pirates, his fame grew 
among the Chinese merchants of Shanghai. 
The merchants were impressed with the 
audacity and matter-of-factness of the Yankee 
adventurer, who offered to capture cities 
for a stated rate of pay, just as other foreign- 
ers would bargain for merchandise. The mer- 
chants agreed to foot the bills for an armed 
force that Ward planned to raise. His chance 
had come. 

Because the Chinese merchants were in a 
hurry for a victory, Ward was made to 
gather a small force of tramps and beach- 
combers and set out against Sungkiang, a 
rebel stronghold whence Shanghai was most 
seriously threatened. His tiny army was 
routed, and the merchants agreed to let 
him do his job in his own time. 

Ward then gathered a few carefully chosen 
white adventurers for his top officers, and 
recruited over a hundred fierce and fear- 
less Malays and Filipinos from the Shanghai 
waterfront. After a month’s intense training, 
he was ready to start his campaign against 
Sungkiang, a city of nearly 100,000 persons, 
defended by an army of 5,000 Taipings. 

The truculent little band of men crept up 
the foggy river at night in native barges and 
swam the moat that surrounded the city’s 
walls. One group prepared to batter in the 
city’s gate, while another scaled the walls 
with makeshift ladders. Ward and his offi- 
cers, after the wall guards had been silently 
bayoneted, turned captured field pieces on 
the approaching Taiping army while the 
Malays ran screaming and shooting through 
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the city. By morning Ward’s army had cap- 
tured Sungkiang. 

Sungkiang, in addition to being the guard- 
post of Shanghai, was one of China’s sacred 
cities, and Ward's deed gave him great fame 
all over China. The city became his head- 
quarters, where, in the summer of 1860, he 
enlarged his army of Malays and Filipinos. 
In addition he gathered a considerable num- 
ber of white adventurers and deserting sail- 
ors, among them a group of skilled soldier- 
gunners from British warships. This “‘for- 
eign legion’ he trained as an officer corps 
for a larger scheme he had in mind —a 
Chinese army. After a bad defeat in a minor 
attack on the city of Tsingpu, he devoted all 
his time to building a crack Chinese army 
along strictly military lines. By the end of 
1860 his First Chinese Regiment, 1,000 
strong, was a well-dressed, disciplined, well- 
trained and conditioned outfit, and other 
regiments were in training. 

In early 1861, a 10,000-man Taiping 
army swept from Tsingpu toward Shanghai, 
burning, destroying and looting as they 
went. Before they had gone far, Ward’s 
snappy, well-armed force swooped down on 
the rebel column and sent the Taipings 
fleeing in disorder back to Tsingpu. 

To avenge the Taiping raid, Ward’s army 
of 6,000, aided by a small force of French 
and English sailors from Shanghai, fought a 
fierce campaign, capturing Tsingpu and 
clearing the area surrounding Shanghai of 
all Taipings. Ward, who usually led his 
force dressed in a blue frock coat and armed 
only with a cane, was twice wounded as a 
result of his reckless bravery. 

Ward was the hero of the hour after this 
bloody victory. He was praised through all 
of imperial China as no other white man has 
ever been. Gifts and rewards were showered 
on him as the savior of China. He was made a 
general and an admiral, and constituted by 
imperial edict a high-ranking mandarin. 
His force was given the imposing name, 
“Ever Victorious Army.’ The leader of the 
Shanghai merchants, a wealthy banker 
named Yang Tzetang, gave Ward the most 
precious present he had to give — his tender- 
aged daughter as Ward’s wife. Ward, with 
one eye on the banker’s immense wealth, 
married the girl, although he scarcely ever 
saw her. He had already become a Chinese 
citizen and had taken the name “Wah.” 
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Scarcely was the gaudy, pompous wedding 
ceremony over when news came that a vast 
force of Taipings had defeated an imperial 
army 
Shanghai. Ward immediately mobilized his 


and was racing full speed toward 


Ever Victorious Army, now numbering 10,- 
000 men, and joined an English-French 
force to meet the raiding rebels. He again 


routed the Taipings in a bloody series of 
battles that lasted most of the summer of 


1862. 

Ward was now determined that this was 
the time to switch to the offensive, to carry 
the battle into territories long held by the 
laipings. After more smashing victories, he 
pressed forward to capture the city of Tzeki. 
But on the morning of September 20, 1862, 
as he was coolly leading his troops from a 
forward position, a stray bullet pierced his 
body and his brilliant career was at an end. 

In 1877, 15 years after his death, his name 
was still revered by Chinese. By order of the 
Manchus, a temple was erected to his mem- 
ory at Sungkiang. By the ceremonies which 
accompanied the consecration Ward was 
made a saint in the Confucian calendar. 
Ward is the only white man so honored. 





Ihe Chinese people continue to give sacri- 
ficial offerings in his temple, which, if it 
survived the Japanese occupation during 


he recent war, is still standing and honored. 

Frederick Ward, a man of action rather 
than of words, left almost no written record, 
even in letters, which he seldom wrote. If he 
had, perhaps we would know how far his 
ambitions extended. Those who were closest 
to him have written that nothing short of the 
imperial throne of China would have satis- 
fied his ambition. And it was not impossible, 
according to the circumstances. The Chinese 
people were weary of the misrule of the op- 
pressive and corrupt Manchus, who them- 
selves were foreigners who had forced their 
way to the throne. An aged, worthless em- 
peror had just died, worn out from a de- 
bauched life, and a young, sickly child 
governed, through a weak regency. Ward 
was a great national hero, a Confucian saint, 
beloved and admired by all Chinese. Might 
not another foreigner, a sort of superman, 
force his way to the throne? 

A Salem Yankee become Chinese em- 
peror? Fantastic? Yes. But it almost hap- 
pened. 





What Next? 





My daughter had read about a museum where one pushes buttons and sees 
things happen. So when we came to the big city from New Hampshire, we 
found our way to the Museum of Science and Industry at Rockefeller Plaza. 
Boy! What a wonderful place to take a boy! There were lots of daddies and sons 
there, and unaccompanied men of all ages. But we females were bewildered. 

At the head of the stairs we saw a huge diagram of Atom U235. This bit of 
uranium, enlarged, looked exactly like some of the paintings we had seen the 
day before in the Museum of Non-Objective Art — a lot of colored balls dotted 
around at artistic intervals. There were some flying bombs suspended here and 
there; and some sailors explaining radar. It sounded wonderful, but I can’t say 
either of us understood very much. 

What impressed us most were the large printed signs everywhere, saying 
“What next?” — with big questions marks. Has physical science reached the 
point where, we wondered, it doesn’t know very much? Just a question mark. 
What for the future? Does it mean that scientists are beginning to wonder about 
God, and the power of His law of Love? 
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Gop Mabe THE Country, by Edward Town- 
send Booth, $2.50. Knopf, New York. 330 
pages and index. With decorations drawn 
by W. A. Dwiggins (one of which follows 
bottom right. 

Everything about this book is in its favor. 
For one thing, it’s worth the money — a rare 
thing these days. For another, it is like one of 
those wonderful big red cheeses which you 
can nibble at — or make a meal of — and still 
have enough left to last you many a day. 
Again, it is so full of little known references 
that, with its contents in hand, you can stump 
‘Information Please’’ whenever you 
Furthermore, the writer makes no attempt to 
conceal beneath his trunks of research a truly 
robust, interesting, sane self. We could quote 
from the book for pages and pages but 
there’s no You'll enjoy every 


desire. 


need. word 


yourself, 





WirnHovu' 


Live In THE CouNTRY 
FarMING, by Milton Wend, $2.50. Double- 
day. 311 pages and index. Illustrations by 
Robert Haborstock, one of which appears 
immediately above. 

This book, although published in 1944, 
may have escaped the attention of many 
YANKEE readers. Without it, no country home 
will be complete; and certainly no one who is 
contemplating a move to the country can 
afford not to read it. The author has gone to 
great pains to cover all available handbooks, 
government otherwise, condense them, 
and weave them into his own practical ex- 
periences. He is now conducting a School for 
Country Living in North Sandwich, N. H. 


How to 


and 


> * * 


liminc a Century, A History of the Waltham 
Watch Company, by Charles W. Moore 
Harvard University Press. 428 pages. 
(Eleventh in the series of Harvard Studies 
in Business History.) 
his is the history of our oldest American 
watch company soon to reach its 100-year 
mark. Most of us have grown up with ‘‘ Wal- 
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Waltham.” 





tham” and particularly the story of the Bos- 
tonian who went abroad to “buy the best 
watch in the world.’”’ He came home with a 
Not so many of us are familiar 
with recent events, — the company under the 
Dumaine regime and now under Ira Guilden, 
its 48-year-old new president. It is a heartening 
and interesting story. 
. * > 
HEARTWOOD, by Miller Downes. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2.50. 283 pages 


Anne 


Anyone who loves forest and mountain 


country will find much in this book that cannot 
through lightly. Anne Millet 
Vermont for the back- 
and she 


be skimmed 
Downes has chosen 


ground of this, her fourth novel, 
brings out the splendid austerity of both the 
countryside and its people. 

The story concerns Sam Crocker and his 
development from an illiterate mountain boy 
into a student at Yale and finally into a busi- 
ness man with“ executive ability.”’ His struggles 
at school to catch up with the young folks of his 
age and to fill the gaps in his education are 
alternated with weeks spent on his home farm, 
which he is determined shall neither lapse into 
disrepair nor fall into the hands of his predatory 
stepmother, The advent of his father’s second 
wife broke up the home, and when Sam as a 
very young child suffered severely at her hands, 
his life was saved by members of a notorious 
Sam’s loyalty to 
these social outcasts combines with his native 


family “‘up the mountain.” 


uncommunicativeness to cause misunderstand- 
ing between him and the minister’s daughter. 
Lin, the beautiful little girl*‘ up the mountain,” 
contrasts sharply with Dorothy, educated at 
Vassar; but Sam’s honesty guides him through 
these conflicting loyalties so that Lin is never 
deprived of his protection. Sam’s aunt and the 
minister stand out as unusual characters. The 
dry humor of the farmers and villagers, the 
wood lore scattered through the pages, and 


the not-too-incidental descriptions of Ver- 
mont’s beauty through all the seasons, all help 
to make pleasant reading. 


anaes 

















The voice of so-called Small Business re- 
sounded in the halls of the national press last 
month — and apparently had to pay to get 
in. For example, The Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organizations, Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago, came out with 
three-column wide, 14-inch ads, represent- 
ing that “7,750,000 owners of American 
Small Businesses” were hitting back “‘against 
the un-American owners of ‘Big Labor’ ” 

. with, it seems, a 13-point Code of 
Labor Relations. The outfit says it has a 
governing board of 48 directors from all over 
the U. S.—and was founded in 1942 to 
aid smaller plants. Annual membership costs 
ten dollars. Contributions are welcome. 


) 7a) 


David Silberman, the “New York Zipper 
King,” from Lakewood, N. J., splashed two 
full pages into the New York Times, as the 
“Voice of the Average Man Who Resents 
Being Kicked Around Too Much.” He em- 
ploys between 75 and 100 workers in a 10,- 
000-square-foot third-story loft, and does, he 
estimates, a business of about a million dol- 
lars a year. “It’s just a small business.” 


— 
| i w 


Busu-LeEAGuE HItT.Lers 

The United States has just successfully 
concluded what many hope will be the last 
war necessary to defend the rights of the 
common man. Lives were freely given, a 
good deal of borrowed money was spent 
lavishly, and much anguish was borne by 
the people of the nation. 

Yet here at home, the very people who 
were reaping the benefits of those sacrifices 
were laying the groundwork for a far worse 
dictatorship than any we were fighting 
against abroad. 

In case there is any misunderstanding as 
to what we are talking about, let’s get it 
straight: we mean Labor. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


By DAMON RIPLEY 
(Yankee’s Roving Reporter) 





Traitors like John L. Lewis and Walter 
Reuther, whose war records must have been 
a great comfort to Hitler before his vanishing 
act, are waving the fat pay envelope before 
the eyes of the poor chumps who are too 
dazzled by high wages to see that this home- 
grown totalitarianism can’t survive unless 
there are millions of workers blindly follow- 
ing these bush-league Hitlers. 

Again, we mean Labor. 

This country is badly in debt. No matter 
what the economic quacks may prescribe as 
a panacea, we won’t get back on our finan- 
cial feet until we go back to work. Hard 
work, honest work, productive work, that 
will revitalize our shattered economy. 

And we mean Labor! 

The Barnstable (Mass.) Patriot. 


The Independent Citizen’s Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions, Inc., 
Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., in four 
columns on 14 inches (Jo Davidson, chair- 
man; Frederick March, treasurer), has been 
urging a “progressive prosperous America” 
by asking you to write the President and 
Congress to support strikers, to write cor- 
porations to support the strikers, and to 
contribute funds to striking unions. “The 
unions are working for the best interests of 
the national economy.” 


is) 

Have just heard from Mary Cleverley at 
High Brewster, Cape Cod. Wish we could 
tell you that High Brewster, the small inn 
which she and her husband, Frank, ran so 
successfully before the war, was now open 
for business. (It closed when YANKEE did.) 
There is a possibility a friend may operate 
it this summer, but in the meanwhile Mrs. 
Cleverley is about to take off for Italy to 
join Frank, her husband, who is at present 


Commissioner for the American Red Cross 


in the M.T.O. 
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The above photographs show the Fyles 
and Rice Woodworking Company plant, 
plywood manufacturers, nestled down in the 
White River Valley at Bethel, Vermont. 

During the war this company produced 
Army shoe lockers, and many other (some 
still secret) valuable plywood products. 

Right now it is fighting its way back, un- 
der the heel of governmental restrictions, to 
its normal prewar business of making ping 
pong paddles (the man in the picture at 
lower left is doing just that), wooden cock- 
tail and canape trays, and a host of decora- 
tive wooden souvenir and gift shop items. 

The woods used are birch, maple, poplar, 
and others for either hard or soft wood ply- 
wood. The great pile of wood (shown in the 
upper right picture above) is made up of 
the soft center cores or hearts which cannot 
be used. It seems too good to burn. Possibly 
some YANKEE reader has a toy steam roller 
wheel factory which could use it? 
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Small 
Industry 
in 
Vermont 

By 


CLIFFORD 


SCOFIELD 





On January 11 last, the New York Times 
mentioned that fir plywood ceiling prices 
were set at 2 per cent over 1941, while 
wages and log costs have increased 40 to 50 
per cent. If this condition is one which Fyles 
and Rice have to meet, one can readily 
understand how Mr. Bowles is certainly not 
confused with Mr. Santa Claus in Bethel. 


“Several Maine industrial plants,” says 
Maine’s Pine Cone, “notably in the wood 
products and textile industries, have re- 
turned to the four-hour swing-shift opera- 
tion, from 3.45 to 8.15 p.m., with a half- 
hour supper recess, in an effort to catch up 
with the increasing demand for Maine 
products. Shortage of help is still a problem, 
especially in the smaller communities.” 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
lacing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 

© answer an ad, enclose a plain stamped envelo 

box number, and your answer will be forwarded. We 


for forwarding addressed to the 
o not divulge the names of swo 


‘og Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 
e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


Folks might think I'm pixillated, wanting that 
battered old doll in your attic — rag, wood, wax, china, 
bisque, papier-mache — little or big, even part of a doll 
or a head — but I'd love them. Also Civil War costumes. 
Old buttons. Name your swop. A900 (Vt.) 

Large bunting American flag, 1865; cotton, heavily 
embroidered nightgown and slip of the ‘‘gay nineties”. 
What have you? A901 (Mass.) 

Have new Bulova wrist watches, magazine sub- 
scriptions, printed stationery, greeting card assortment 
and others Want typewriters, mimeograph, guns, 
cameras, books, or? A902 (Mass.) 

Will send new clothes, children’s or older folks for 
needlework. A903 (Mass.) 

Will swop Pre-war English coach type baby carriage 
for stroller, pure honey or eggs. A904 (Mass.) 

Will swop other things for precancels, they are 
common U. S. stamps with town name printed on 
between two lines. A906 (N. D.) 

Swop — old and odd books, 
lineman's pliers, fraternity 
(Ohio). 

Have hundred books, 1739 to 1944, many souvenir 
pitchers, or what? Want old colored glass, majolica, 
milk glass. A908 (N. H.) 

Magazine subscriptions given for obsolete automobile 
radiator name plates, license tags, printing, automobile 
magazine, catalogs and journals. A909 (Ohio) 

Diligent collector of Northern N. E. Americana is 
missing a few occasional items. Would be interested in 
hearing from any said possessors who might like to swop 
for fine works by famous authors or numerous other 
articles. A928 (N. Y.) 

I have an antique wooden fan that I would like to 
swop for a balsam pillow. It is made of very thin 
wooden blades which are laced together with a faded 
blue ribbon. For anyone who wants something a bit 
unusual in fans, this would be it. (Conn.) M904 

Have one 6:00 x 16’ and one 7:00 x 16” auto casing, 
retreaded and in good condition. Prefer maple syrup. 
A911 (Tenn.) 

Swop? Two solid silver, Mexican handmade three-inch 


send for list — for 
paddies or what? A907 
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hair barrettes; two twisted wire bracelets. Worth two 
dollars each. I like folding fans or large open glass salt 
cellars. A912 (Texas) 

Brand new! Name quality boys brown suede leather 
zipper jacket. Boys all wool hooded mackinaw with 
gabardine lining (reversible). Both size 34. Worth $25 
Want liquor miniatures, electric sewing machine ot 
better offers. A913 (R. I.) 

Have tanned skins, new white oxfords (6C), white 
sharkskin dress cut ready to make (36), new laces, 
veilings, plums, wings, flowers, picture frames, easel, 
combs, fans, advertising cards, lithographs, paper dolls, 
dance orders, white bedspreads, felt blanket and 
crutches. I want 2 full-sized, colored bedspreads alike, 
couch cover, linoleum remnants, ladies long-sleeved 
union suits (36), mittens, apron, spring coat, will swop 
conservative spring hat, also room deodorizer. A914 
(N. H.) 

Want anything from Panama when we come up this 
summer? Anyone interested in Farmer's Almanacs 
dated 1794 and 1827? A915 (C. Z.) 

Your “‘snapshots” are worth money to you. Twenty 
firms that buy constantly. What each buys, their names 
and addresses? What's your swop for this information?’ 
A916 (Mass.) 

I have cameras, boat, baseballs, baskethalls, books, 
etc. What have you? A917 (N. Y.) 

Want to swop stamp collection (3,000), for radio- 
phonograph or what have you. A918 (N. H.) 

German luger, 2 German plate cameras, Charleville 
flintlock, 10 new electric table lamps turned from maple. 
1,000 note pad holders with ow! standing on one end of 
base, 20 butterfly corner shelves for childrens room, 
wood items made to order, furniture, books, many 
other items. I want good power tools, guns, fishing 
tackle, antiques, typewriter, electrical appliances, any- 
thing useful and good. A919 (Vt.) 

Who will be the first to send this lady jokers of playing 
cards — swop letters and hear about her interesting 
hobby. A920 (Mass.) 

What will you swop for an open mahogany launch 
built to order for the Auto Co. of Paris, France, on the 
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style of a French torpedo boat, and has the original 
Panhard motor ever since. She is built of polished 
mahogany. Valued at $6,300. Full information on 
request. A921 (N. Y.) 

There's still plenty of time to run that swopper's 
party before you start in the garde n. Maybe you'll be 
needing some seeds, ae oads of other things 
your swopper friends may not want. Now is the time, so 
think hard, and swop with the \ 3¢ stamped, 
self-addressed envelope will bring you the Story and 
Fun of a Swopper's Party. Address to YANKEE, Dublin, 
N. H. 

Oid Things Wanted: Kerosene Lamps, Tin Tray, 
Wire Plant Stand, Weather Vane, Statues, Deep Oval or 
Round Walnut Frame, Paper Weight containing Imita 
tion Candy, Brass or Copper Kettle or Pail, Trivets, 
Brass Cand!esticks, Small Cups and Saucers, China 
Clock, Tin Tea Chest, Castor set, Pair Vases, Doll's 
stove. Name your wants. A92? (Mass.) 

I'd like to swop duplicate buttons from my collection, 
with other button fans. A923 (Mass.) 

We'd swop books on New England and Americana 
for our public library. How about it? A924 (Mass 

Anxious to find a big postcard album. Must have slots 
for the cards. How about old phonograph 
lamps or what? A925 (N. Y 

Will swop English bicycle for a 22 caliber 
pistol. A929 (Mass.) 

I will swop a new brown Alaskin lamb fur coat, size 
14, late style, for a city lot in a Massachusetts town, or 
acre ground at the edge of town. So what is your offer 
for this nice coat? A930 (N.Y.C 

Has someone in the vicinity of Lawrence, Amesbury 
or Southern N. H. the following articles? Very nice 
spinet desk, twin maple poster or mahogany beds, 
maple chest, Gov. Winthrop (pre-war construction) 
desk, ladder back woven seat chair, or a sheet metal 
worker who can pleat or cather copper strips to frame 
a mirror. Unusually nice and expensive hand made gift 
shop merchandise in swop corde bags, $25 value, 
$50. Mexican colored knit afghan, hand made pillow 
cases — crochet edge or eyelet hole embroidery 
fancy edged huck towels, tatted hankies, pot holders o 
maybe a combination. (Mass.) M901 

I have coins, buttons, sweet corn seed for your 
garden, glad bulbs, clothes, stamps, books. Let's hear 
what you want and make a swop. (Mass.) M902 

My articles are postcards, matchcovers, buttons, 
palms and a book on Jiu-Jitsu. I am collecting playing 
cards (new) and would like to make a swop. (Me.) 
M905 


tools, 


rest of us 








records ot 


automatic 


Maine gems to swop for firearms, antique or modern 

- want army mine detector. (Me.) M906 

Will swop flower prints or French Fashion prints for 
old candle holders. Do you have one in blue glass with a 
fish for a stem? Look on the top shelf of your cupboard 
and write me what you find. I also need the lid to a 

“Bee” honey dish clear blue glass — what do you 
long for? (lowa) M907 

Stoves to burn, but want to swop them. Have 
Franklin stove, coal hot water heater, old-fashioned 
parlor stove, old style electric stove, two black kitchen 
stoves, two burner and three burner kerosene stoves and 
a two plate electric stove. Must be one here you want? 
(N. H.) M908 


Swaps for Cash 


Sale of pre-war burlap rug patterns @ $1.50. Send 6¢ 
or circular of designs. A931 (Mass. 

Wanted: A copy of Chamberlain's New 
calendar for 1945. Will pay $2. A932 (Vt.) 

\ pint of U. S. quarters I'm dying to present to the 
guy that can fashion out a simple block of Whitewood, 
with jacknife, %« thick, 3% long, 2% wide, (in inches), 
the shape of 4% an egg, split lengthwise, and make up a 
ew hundred. A905 (Conn.) 

Lovely handmade shell brooches, $3.00; 


England 


Mother-of- 
hearts with shell rose on sterling chain, $2.00; 
sure to please. Will swop for cash or what have you? 
Excellent condition tennis racquet with clamps, never 
used. What's your swop? A910 (Mass.) 





Back Copy Swops 
Would very much like to have a copy of the OLD 
FARMER'S ALMANAC for 1814. Anyone have one in 
their attic? A926 (N. Y.) 
We are interested in securing the 1939 issue of THE 
OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC. A927 (Mo.) 
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Job Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 
bility except that of forwarding the an- 











swers. Rate 5¢ a word. No charge to 
Veterans. 
Wanted: couple or two women, cooking, house-work, 





outside care of gat und chores. Woodstock, Vermont. 


é wages required to 
Box JA9 10 

I wema” tree exp 
up to date 
equipment to work with 


Veteran, 


1 at once by 


comm rcia ar latest type of 
JA901 


r technical sergeant, 55 months 












service as F yn n Army General Hospita 
lesires similar civilian rk or position in automobile 
seum, stamp, coin, or hobby establishment 12 
years civilian clerical J JA902 
What elderly gent, wishing to keep his lovely home 
intact, desires capable ntelligent woman as house- 


Dependable humorous. Write 
JA903 


keeper companion? 
you won't be sorry 

Ambitious vete to better employment in 
personnel, ass't o advisory and 
guidance work. College graduate with experience in 
public contact work, private tutoring, coaching and 
banking. Your offer may interest me. JA904 

Is there a patriotic girl in the State of N. H. or any 
other state? I'll teach you to be a good practical nurse 
and pay you $50 a month while you learn. High School 
education not necessary. R.N. (N. H.) JM900 

Wanted about June ist for permanent position, a 
kindly capable woman (preferably with son employed 
near Boston), to make home for elderly spinster 
Pleasant quarters and ample freedom. (Mass.) J]M901 

Would love to manage a place in the country serving 
summer or other season boarders with plain self-cooked 
New England grub like griddle cakes and sausage, pie 
baked beans, ham and eggs, hot biscuits, and honey 
broiled seafood, etc. that ‘‘tastes like more’’. Who wants 
me? (I1l.) JM902 

Christian (retired teacher), widow, would swop light 
services for ‘‘old-fashioned’’ New England modern 
home, with woman of similar life. JF900 

Wanted: Housekeeper in modern country home, only 
one hour from Boston, by adult business couple. Some 
telephone work. References exchanged. Fine home for 
the right person. Are you the one? (Mass.) JF901 

Teachers, for Northeastern Conn., Grades 1-3, 5-6 
7-8. Near Teachers College. Start now or September 
JF902 


ooks for COOKS 


in hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
hospitals, institutions, etc. 





general 





Write for free catalogue 


The DAHLS, sTAMrorD, CONN. 





YANKEE’s New Rates 
{see back cover} 
(Effective Feb. 1, 1946) 


20¢ per agate line (min. 14 lines) 
$2.80 per column inch 
$5.60 per two col. inches 
$20.00 per half page 
$40.00 per full page 

Fifteen and two per cent discount to 
recognized advertising agencies 

No rate holders accepted beyond three issues 


YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. 

















YANKEE’s new food editor, 
Nancy Dixon, will take 
care of our food needs 
in these columns each 
month. Mrs. Dixon, of 
old New England stock, 
understands New Eng- 
landers and their view- 
points. A graduate Home 
Economist she is also a 
“graduate homemaker,” 
being married and has 
a daughter, Pam, about 
whom — like all parents 
—she will talk without 
too much coaxing. She is 
a lover of early American 
antiques and, in typical 
New England fashion, 
lives in a white cottage 
by the sea, overlooking Boston Light. She’ll 
be delighted to hear from you. — Ep. Norte. 
- = * 

While working away, scraping innumer- 
able coats of paint from an old pine chest, 
I couldn’t help but think about our YANKEE 
friends. Thoughts of how nice it would be 
meeting you all personally so that we might 
talk about our household problems and about 
what you would like in Our column came 
to mind. 

One day, perhaps, we can do just that. 
But, in the meantime, let’s get together on 
these pages swop our experiences and recipes 
and, through this mutual exchange, help 
each other. 

We all like to reminisce about the places 
we have visited, about the foods we have en- 
joyed, and the folks we have met on these treks. 

Some of these jaunts of ours were made as 
a “camp follower.” With husband in the 
armed forces, we jumped around — as did 
so many — on these service safaris, which at 
the time weren’t so comfortable. Now we 
look back and would not trade them for a 
$10,000 Cook’s Tour — but we don’t want 
to do it again! Yet during these trips we 
managed to keep our quest for new food 
ideas uppermost in a disheveled mind and 
out of the mental maze, we did scrape up a 
few tricks worthy of passing on. 
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YANKEE’S NEW FOOD DEPARTMENT AND EDITOR 





Nancy Dixon 


From a famous chef, then 
commissary steward, at the 
Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, Conn., comes this 
yummy hot Smorgasbord con- 
coction Chicken Au 
Gratin. 

It is made by cleaning 
and cutting up a chicken 
and simmering all but the 
wings in butter. (Of course 
most of us will have to use 
a butter substitute.) Sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper. 
Add a glass of white wine 
and two tablespoons of 
mushroom stock. (Liquid 
from a can of mushrooms 
could be used.) Simmer 
slowly, do not fry, while 
preparing the following sauce; place in a 
pan the wings, heart and liver of the chicken 
and a piece of veal bone with a quart of 
water. Add one onion, some parsley, one 
half a bay leaf and a sprig of thyme. Let 
boil slowly for one hour and then strain. 
Pour this juice over the chicken and finish 
cooking until ready. Remove the chicken. 
Allow the sauce to cook a little longer and 
then add four or five tablespoons of heavy 
cream. Place the pieces of chicken and 
mushrooms in a greased baking dish. Sprin- 
kle with grated cheese and cover with sauce; 
sprinkle with more cheese on the top. Dot 
with butter and bake in a hot oven for ten 
minutes, or until the cheese is golden brown. 
Now that there is such a plentiful supply 
of poultry on the market this really gives a 
new taste touch . . . don’t you think? 

Never, never shall we forget a luncheon given 
aboard the famous Danish square rigger ‘‘Dan- 
mark” by her skipper and host par excellence, 
Captain Knud Hansen. 

We left the main table to gather around a 
smaller table for after-dinner coffee and 
Kleiners. Kleiners are little Danish fried 
cakes and oh, so good! To make them we 
found that you take one cup of sugar and add 
to one egg and five egg yolks; beat well. Add 
four cups sifted flour and one half cup of 
cream alternately and knead into a soft 
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dough. Roll thin, cut in diamond-shaped 
cakes, cut a diagonal slit in the center of 
each cake and draw one end through the 
slit. Drop in deep hot fat and cook until 
light brown. Then drain on brown paper. 
These can be served hot or made ahead of 
time and stored in air tight cookie tins. Good 
to have on hana for afternoon tea! 

From the keeper of a lighthouse off the coast of 
Maine comes the idea of pork cooked with sweet 
pickle that helps cut the fat to a minimum. 

This “find” will give particular joy to 
those who have stayed away from pork 
because it is too fatty. Cook pork chops on 
both sides in a small amount of oil. When 
brown pour off most of the oil and add one 
half glass of vinegar, a pinch of fennel and a 
tablespoon of sugar. (This mixture contracts 
the fat and improves the flavor.) Cook until 
tender and serve. 

We could go on a never-ending chat of 
recipes gathered on “junkets” here and 
there but space is limited. 


FoopscoPre 

Soon we will be trying the new quick- 
dried anhydrous foods, the latest brain child 
of Mr. Clarence Birdseye who gave us first 
frozen packaged foods. . The new fruits 
and vegetables are semicooked, need no 
soaking and from stove to plate require from 
four to ten minutes of cooking depending on 
the item used. Watch for them . . . they 
will be marketed nationally by American 
Home Foods, Inc. This same firm now dis- 
tributes Clapp’s Baby Foods, Duff’s Mixes 
and G. Washington Instant Coffee. We are 





BIG-PAPOOSE FARM SHELLED POPCORN 
1945 Crop. Send 70c for 2-pound box. $1.60 for 


5-pound box. Price includes mailing to any address 
East of Mississippi. 


Address: BIG PAPOOSE FARM 


201 East Foster Parkway, Fort Wayne, 5, Ind. 


told that the container, the size of a cigarette 
package, will serve four people. 

Poultry specialists are now giving us 
streamlined chickens and turkeys. If you 
like white meat this is good news, for the 
super-birds have broader breasts, hence more 
slices of the favorite “‘meat of the gods.” 

We will be in touch with new things com- 
ing on the markets and pass them on to you. 

“We heard from Mrs. Kathleen White, 
“sparkplug” of the Ladies of the Methodist 
Church in Grove City, Ohio, who are giving 
a New England dinner to the audience of 
Town Meeting, a 60-minute program on 
station WBNS, Columbus, Ohio. The follow- 
ing menu was planned by her and we think 
it worthy of passing on: 


New ENGLAND DINNER 
Clam Chowder 
Water Crackers Curled Celery 
Roast Smoked Pork in Apple Juice 
Boston Baked Beans Harvard Beets 
Yankee Cole Slaw Green Tomato Relish 
Butter-brushed Brown Bread 
Apple Pandowdy Cream with dash of Nutmeg 


Coffee Hot Cranberry Switchel 
Real fresh New England clam chowder 
would be served even though Grove City is 


so far from the sea, inasmuch as I. A. 
Srusss, Fish Pier of Boston, arranged to ship 
by Air Express freshly opened Ipswich Clams 
packed in ice. 

Wouldn’t it be fun if we could all be there! 
Ohio ladies certainly show the abundant 
spirit of New England hospitality, don’t 
they! 





HOOK A RUG 


You can learn or improve through my Letter Service 
issued monthly. It will tell you how to use color and 
where to place it for depths and highlights. It is 
chock-full of information which is invaluable to a 
hooker, and will keep you informed of current Ex- 
hibits. 10 months for $1.00. Peart K. McGown, 
Designer of Hooked Rugs, West Boylston, Mass. 








A permanent HERALDIC EMBLEM for 
your home. Esteem the record of your line- 
age. Send for terms, and sample Coat of 
Arms. Mrs. D. Dorsey Wolf, Kenwood, Apt. 
208A, 243 W. Tulpehocken St., 44 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











4 ~% 
FOR SAL Natural color knitting yarn 

from local sheep. Two-ply. 
$3.25 lb., postpaid. Also handwoven tw " 
block prints — jumpers, dirndls, luncheon 
sets; hand knitted ski mittens. Send for details. 


COLONIAL CRAFTWAYS 








North Sandwich 


New Hampshire 
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An Oldhaven Tale 


by JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 


Some people seem to think that because a 
man is getting along in years his memory has 
to fail. I know that it is true in some cases, 
but it riles me to have my son and his family 
try to “shush” me when I try to tell them 
of the snowfall of the Sixties, for example. 
They will say to each other, ““Well, of course 
a snowfall that would seem deep to a small 
boy, wouldn’t be anything; of course not. 
Grandpa forgets that he is several feet talle1 
now than he was in those days.’ 

A lot of piffle! They don’t consider that 
the same stone walls and gate posts are still 


standing, and that I gauged the depth of 


snow by its height along those same walls. I 
even had a mark in one of them a white 
stone. If the snow was up to that stone I 
could clear the wall on my first skis. But 


they don’t understand. 
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Nobody ever did, I guess, except perhaps 
my youngest grandson, Tobias. He is only 
ten, but he never looks skeptical when I tell 
him stories of things I have seen and known. 


Just sits still and listens, and then goes away 


himself and thinks. I don’t 


know what he may develop into as a man, 


somewhere by 


but more than likely, the same sort of dis- 
appointed person that his grandfather has 
been since childhood, because of disbelief. 

“Don’t ever lie,” old Zeke Nord said to 
me, many a time. “Just tell folks the truth; 
’tis stranger than fiction. But,” he warned 
me, and truly; “they won’t believe you; 
they never do.”’ And they haven't, no, not 
ever. For I remember of hearing my father 
say, when I wasn’t over five years old, that 
“that boy has a faculty for remembering 
things that never happened!’’ It hurt, even 
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then, for it was when I tried to tell him 
about the ten-pounder. But still, if he had 
listened to me, I never would have known 
anything about the romance of Jim Cole and 
Miss Mattie, nor the fire that burned up 
five houses and barns in our village. Because 
I never would have seen the first, and the 
second would never have happened. 

Sometimes I wonder, thinking of the old 
tales of witches and magic, if perhaps the 
very old people didn’t possess powers that 
humanity has since lost. I know that this 
sounds like the musings of a very old and 
superannuated man, which is exactly what 
my relatives think of me, yet thinking of that 
day, almost three-quarters of a century 
ago, and of old Zeke Nord, I wonder and 
wonder. For Zeke had something; I wouldn’t 
dare say what it was, and he showed it to 
me, but nobody has ever believed me. 

I remember that day, and the night before, 
as if it was yesterday. I may have been four 
or five years old; certainly no older, for I was 
still sleeping in the little crib that my grand- 
father had made, and I have measured it 
recently, just to get some idea of how large 
I might have been. It is a scant three feet, 
seven inches, inside, and I know that my 
folks always said that I was large for my 
age, so I must have been very young. Well 
I dreamed; it must have been a dream, and 
yet it was like no dream I ever had. All 
strange, outdoors, but in a place that seemed 
familiar, only I have never seen it to this 
day. But smoky, and noisy and confused, 
with men moving through the smoke and one 
tall man, in a very brightly-colored coat, 
whose face I couldn’t who called: 
“Ethan!” and I knew he meant me, al- 
though I knew too that my name was James, 
and he kept saying something about the 
“Ten-pounder,” which he repeated over 
and over, and I tried to get closer to him, but 
I couldn’t. I struggled, tried to walk or run, 
but the smoke got thicker and the noise 
louder and I woke up, breathless, hot and 
sweaty, bewildered too, for I hadn’t dreamed 
before that I know of. 

But I didn’t forget when morning came 
and curiously, I hesitated to tell my folks 
about the dream. But I was curious to know 
more about it and I asked questions of my 
father, my mother and my older brother un- 
til they said I pestered them, and I went out 
of doors and ran away to Zeke Nord. 


see, 
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It wasn’t far. Our village contains only 
about twenty houses and as many barns, all 
grouped closely together near the shore, 
with a road running between the two rows 
of houses, and the farms stretching back into 
the country. They say that this was the ar- 
rangement in early days when there was 
danger of an Indian attack and that there 
was once a stockade around the houses. 

But Zeke’s place was just a few rods away, 
down the road, and his shop was there, 
where he did various kinds of work on furni- 
ture, tools and even shod horses at times, or 
went out and shingled a roof. He was tall 
and raw-boned, with a long, pointed white 
beard, and somehow small children always 
took to him, because he never 
laughed at them. So I ran to Zeke’s place, 
but when I got to the shop I edged in slowly 


maybe 


and a trifle hesitantly, being a little dis- 
couraged from my experience at home. But 
Zeke encouraged me to talk, he knew I had 
a problem on my mind: “Now what seems 
to be the matter, young feller?” he began, 
pushing up his glasses. He was tapping a 
pair of shoes and was sitting on his cobbler’s 
bench at the time. 

“Zeke,” 


one else by first names in our village; “Zeke, 


said I, for everyone called every- 


what is a ten-pounder?” 

“Hmm,” said Zeke, looking serious, “guess 
you'd better tell me a little more about it.” 

“Well,” said I, “I asked all my folks, and 
they said it was a fish that weighed ten 
pounds, or a kettle that held ten pounds. 
They said it might be a squash out of the 
garden, or even a little pig, but I know that’s 
not what I’m talking about.” 

“Hmm,” said Zeke again, “what are you 
talking about, son?”” That was when I told 
about my dream, for I knew that Zeke 
wouldn’t laugh and he didn’t. When I had 
finished, he nodded slowly, and thought 
for a minute. He glanced at Miss Mattie, 
who worked in his shop sewing mattresses, 
and he glanced at Jim Cole, who was al- 
ways hanging around the place, but they 
were talking together, and weren’t even lis- 
tening. Then he said: “Son, I’ve got to 
think about this a little bit, but I think I 
know something about it. I can’t tell you 
about it quite yet but drop in now and then 
and we’ll talk things over.” 

That was the beginning of the partner- 
ship between Zeke Nord and myself, a 
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partnership that existed as long as he lived. 
It wouldn’t be interesting for me to tell of 
the many times that I went to his shop, or 
the problems that I took there to be solved. 
Neither would it interest anyone to know 
how many times I asked him to explain my 
dream, for I asked, begged, teased and 
finally got as mad as a small boy could and 
stayed away from the place for days. But I 
went back, and one day, it might have been 
six months later, or it might have been a 
year, I asked the question and Zeke an- 
swered me. 

I will never forget that moment. I hadn’t 
started to go to school and I couldn’t read, 
but when he went to the old battered book- 
case and brought out a book, starting to turn 
the pages, I knew that it was a “‘war-book” 
such as my brother studied. It had colored 
plates in it, and he finally stopped at one of 
these: a sort of picture that I had never seen 
before. “Does that look anything like your 
dream?” he said, and I gasped in astonish- 
ment. True, the scene was different, the 
figures weren’t as I recalled them, but the 
gay brilliancy of the figures, the smoke and 
apparent confusion were all as I had dreamed 
it. “Yes!” I breathed, “‘it looks like it.” 

“Well,” said Zeke, “a ten-pounder is a 
sort of cannon. That one there, may be a ten- 
pounder as likely as not. They called them 
by that name because they fired a ten-pound 
shot.” 

“But where is this place?” I asked. 

“That is a picture of the battle of Mon- 
mouth,” said he. “Now don’t ask me why 
you dreamed about it, because I don’t know 
and I wouldn’t even dare to guess, but come 
in again, boy, come in again.” 

It was some time later, and my grown-up 
sister, Liddy, read an advertisement in the 
papers that attracted her attention. I didn’t 
understand it very well, but it was about a 
machine that would make people thin if 
they were too fat. It ran by electricity, and 
as we had lights in our village, she wanted 
one and eventually got it. My father was 
somewhat interested, and she explained how 
it shook or vibrated a person and gradually 
wore off the extra weight or melted it or 
something. I remember my father, who had 
been a whaleman, saying: 

“And you won’t stand in a pan, or any- 
thing when you use this?” 

“Of course not,” said Liddy. 
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“Well,” said Father, “things will be in one 
hell of a mess around here when all that 
grease gets to running!” Liddy was very 
stout. 

I told this to Zeke Nord, who didn’t laugh 
at all. “Vibrations are curious and wonderful 
things,” he said. “Some day, maybe I'll 
show you something of what they can do.” 

“Do you know all about vibrations?” I 
asked in wonder. 

“Nobody does,” said Zeke, “but I know 
that they are powerful things.” 

He was building a new workbench that 
day, and I noticed as I watched him that he 
put twelve sets of legs under it. Strong, 
heavy legs, nailed to the floor, with cross- 
pieces to support the top of the bench. But 
the next time that I went into the shop, there 
were only ten sets of legs under the bench. 

“Why?” I wanted to know. 

“Oh,” said Zeke, “I couldn’t stow stuff 
under it handily, and ten sets will hold it 
just as well.” 

But again, a few days later there were 
only six sets, and when I inquired about it, 
I got the same answer. A few weeks later, all 
the legs were gone, and yet the bench stood 
up just as well as ever! 

Zeke put heavy articles on it, pounded 
with his hammers, even, and the bench 
wasn’t even jarred. I didn’t ask him any- 
thing more about it, for it was then that I 
realized that there was something strange 
about Zeke that set him apart from other 
men. Neither did I mention this thought to 
anyone else, for, child that I was, I had al- 
ready learned that there were things that 
average people could not understand. 

I have mentioned Miss Mattie, who was 
grown-up, and even “getting on,” as folks 
said, and Jim Cole, who spent so much 
time at Zeke’s shop. People said that Jim 
was sweet on Miss Mattie, but that he was 
bashful and slow, and that likely as not 


they never would be married as they really, 


ought to be, and things like that. Zeke never 
said anything about it, but one day when he 
was alone in the shop he asked me if I had 
ever heard anything of the sort, and I told 
him the truth. He nodded slowly, wagging 
his long beard as he glued up the joints of 
a fiddle. 

“Something ought to be done about it, 
I suspect,” he half-muttered, “maybe now, 
this old fiddle would do.” 
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He picked up an old book that was lying 
on his bench and looked at it a moment, 
turning from one page to another and 
reading just a little, here and there. I had 
noticed this trait of his before, of reading 
while he worked, but he had never told me 
anything about what he read. 

Two days later, I was in the shop again. 
Zeke was stringing the fiddle, for the joints 
had all hardened. Miss Mattie was sewing 
mattress-covers as always, and Jim Cole 
leaned against a rack of shelves beside her. 
It was warm weather, and the stove that 
heated the shop was cold, with a half-dozen 
picture frames stacked on top of it, and the 
shop doors were both open. A pleasant, 
peaceful scene, as I sat down on a car- 
penter’s horse. Zeke talked of the weather, 
the crops, the fish-traps, as he tightened 
the strings on the fiddle, and finally, when 
he had them to his satisfaction, he said: 

“Now then, let’s see how she stands the 
strain!” 

I often thought afterward that there was 
something significant in his words, although 
nobody would ever believe me. For he drew 
the bow across the strings in a long, piercing 
note and the corner where Miss Mattie and 
Jim Cole were, burst into a cloud of leaping 
flames! 

“My God,” yelled Zeke, “save Mattie, 
Jim!” and he grabbed hold of me and 
shoved me through the door, yelling: “Get 
help, boy.” Then he turned back into the 
blazing shop. The fire was extinguished 
very shortly, but the talk at home that 
night was funny. 

“Well it took a fire to accomplish it, but 
I guess that things are all right with Jim 
and Mattie,” observed my mother. “Yes,” 
added father, “I saw them hugging each 
other, and Jim was asking her if she was 
hurt. Neither one got a scorch, anywhere. 
Zeke lost a little stuff, but he had insurance, 
and things worked out first rate, everything 
considered.” 

“That’s the way Zeke planned it,” said I. 

“What are you talking about?” demanded 
both my parents at once. “The idea! Some- 
body was smoking around there and set the 
shop on fire!” 

“But nobody was smoking,” I persisted. 
“Zeke doesn’t smoke and Jim hadn’t smoked 
for a long time, his pipe was in his pocket.” 
“Ridiculous!” snapped my mother, who 
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was usually very patient, “don’t you start 
telling anyone that Zeke planned this. Some- 
body might think that he set the fire him- 
self.” 

“But he did!” I blurted out, “that’s why 
he did it too, to fix things all right for Jim 
and Miss Mattie, whatever that means.” 

“Now see here,” said my father very 
sternly, “Jim and Mattie both said that 
Zeke was playing on a fiddle when the fire 
started, and Zeke said so himself. Mattie 
was sewing and Jim was just leaning against 
the shelves that caught fire first.” 

“I know,” said I, “but that’s the way he 
set the fire, with the fiddle.” 

“If I ever hear of your repeating this stuff 
I'll tan you properly!” said Father. “Now 
you get aloft and turn in and forget it!” 

I obeyed, but with a heart rankling with 
indignation and it rankled worse as I heard 
him say to mother when I was halfway up 
the stairs: “The cussed notions that that 
boy gets into his head are enough to scare 
a man to death!” 

I talked it over with Zeke a day or two 
later, and he looked solemn as usual, but 
he was understanding. “You’ve got a long 
way to go, before you are a man 
grown,” said he, “but you have already 
learned things that most men never pick 
up and those that do need half a lifetime to 
learn. People won’t believe the truth, be- 
cause it is stranger than any lie that they 
can think of, and so it doesn’t always do to 
tell it. I don’t mean that you should lie, 
that’s never necessary, but sometimes it’s 
better than either to just keep still.” 

“But I was right, wasn’t I?” I persisted. 

“Boy, you hit the nail square on the head, 
and no mistake, but still it wouldn’t do me 
any good if you kept on telling the story. 
Why, boy, a century ago, they would have 
hanged me for witchcraft, for a thing like 
that, if anyone believed it.” 

That comforted me considerably, but I 
still rankled inside. I was somewhat older, 
now, than I had been when I had the dream, 
and I had begun to attend school. But life, 
it seemed, had always been the same, people 
would not believe the things I told them. 
Not that I was unusually talkative or likely 
to tell stories, but there was the matter of 
the dream, here was this episode of the fire, 
and there had been other things, equally 
well described by myself, which had been 


son, 
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put down flatly as lies or certainly distor- 
tions of the truth. It was hard for a small 
boy to endure all this, but I thought, if I 
could just prove something once, they would 
believe me in the future, and the idea of 
thus establishing myself as a truthful person 
obsessed me. 

It must have been that night that I 
dreamed of the ten-pounder again. I know 
that I went to bed thinking of how I might 
go to work to convince my people that I was 
really truthful and that I had seen things 
which they couldn’t credit. I laid there 
thinking, studying, and of course I must 
have fallen asleep, but I didn’t feel asleep, 
nor did it seem like a dream when I heard 
the voice call: 

“Ethan! Ethan! Take the ten-pounder!” 

I knew who was calling, although I 
couldn’t see him and I knew where the ten- 
pounder was, and what it was, now, but I 
couldn’t see that either. I just struggled, and 
fought to move and somehow I didn’t feel 
like a small boy, lying in his bed, but it 
seemed that I was much larger and my 
arms and legs felt funny. So funny that they 
didn’t seem like mine at all. And the smoke 
was terribly thick and I couldn’t see any- 
thing, but I just felt men running through 
it and the noises of a lot of things that I 
couldn’t describe and sensed rather than 
heard, only they didn’t puzzle me at all, 
for I knew, somehow, that they belonged 
there and what they were. But I woke up, 
in bed, warm and sweaty and breathless, 
and I had an idea. 

If I could borrow Zeke’s fiddle, perhaps 
I could start a fire with it and then nobody 
would doubt me when I told them things. 
I would try to borrow it on the following 
day and, with this idea firmly fixed in my 
mind, I went to sleep. 

But the next day was a school day, and 
then Zeke had to shingle a roof and fix a 
chimney, and his shop wasn’t open. Then 
he fell off the roof where he ‘was working 
and broke a rib, and he had to stay at home 
for days and days. I went to his house to 
see him, and he shook his head and said 
that maybe it was righteous judgment for 
messing with fate, but he doubted it. Of 
course I understood him, but I said nothing 
about the fiddle. His wife was a good 
woman, but probably she was one of the 
people who couldn’t understand, and I 
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hesitated to broach the subject before her. 
Nevertheless, opportunity came to me, 


just as it always has when I have set out to 


accomplish something. Thinking of this, | 
marvel, because it has never failed. Only, 
and this is the solemn truth, I reached the 
point long, long ago, when I stopped wish- 
ing for things that involved the workings 
of fate. Man cannot plan successfully in 
such things. I know; for I have wished for 
many things and always obtained them in 
the long run, but in the securing of them, 
the benefit and pleasure was lost because of 
the way in which they came to me. Not 
everything, no, for many of the good things 
of life have been mine and I am thankful, 
but not those things that I wished for, with 
perhaps, a sinful and certainly an unnatural 
longing. For that is what happened in this 
case. 

I had dropped in to see Zeke, who was 
improving, but still very much crippled. 
Said he: 

“Son, the doctor says I mustn’t walk, but 
take my key and run out to the shop and 
bring in the little whetstone off the bench. 
I want to sharpen a knife.” 

I took the key and went. This shop was 
one of the very few places in the village 
that was locked, and this only because, as 
Zeke said, there was so many things in it 
that belonged to other people. I went in 
and found the whetstone, where he always 
kept it, and just as I was about to leave, I 
saw the fiddle! 

Yes, there it laid, on a shelf, all strung 
and with the bow beside it. I had no inten- 
tion of taking it without permission. I was 
honest at heart and loyal to Zeke. But 
intrigued with my idea of convincing my 
people, I could not resist the idea of picking 
up the instrument and trying to produce a 
note or two upon it by way of practice. 
This I did. 

The fiddle didn’t seem to behave for me, 
as it had for Zeke. It sounded and 
scratchy. I sawed a little harder, a little 
softer, a bit faster, then slower again. 

Minutes passed as I strove to bring out 
that long, singing note, and Zeke, from the 
open kitchen window, shouted to me: 

““Can’t you find the stone, boy?” 

I made one last, frantic attempt, sweeping 
the bow down across the strings full-length. 
There was a long, low, singing sound as of a 


low 
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wire being tightened, but a long distance 
away, and the window above the bench 
cracked from corner to corner with a rippling 
crackle like ice breaking on a pond as the 
water rises. Then I laid down the fiddle and 
went to the house, taking the whetstone. But 
I had hardly entered the door when foot- 
steps pounded past and I heard a yell: 

‘Bill Crosby’s barn is on fire!” 

Crosby’s barn was the third one down 
the road, a quarter-mile from our own, 
and I hastily laid the whetstone down and 
turned to run with the neighbors who were 
all streaming in that direction. But Zeke 
stopped me with a look: 

“Boy, what have you done?” said he. 

I felt half-stunned; tears came into my 
eyes and I was all small boy and very 
guilty and ashamed. 

“I wanted them to believe me!” I sniffled. 

“Yes, son,” said Zeke, “but it didn’t work 
out right, did it?” 

“No,” I sobbed, and left the house. 

The fire burned, jumping from one build- 
ing to another, for hours, and did much 
damage, while I sat at home in my room, 
weeping and wishing that I could rid myself 
of the awful guilt of the crime. Shaking and 
red-eyed, I crept down the stairs when at 
last my father came home from fighting the 
and, hand, I leaned 
against him sobbing and tried to tell him 


flames, seizing his 
how sorry I was. 

“What on earth are you trying to say, 
boy?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, Father,” I moaned, “I set that 
awful fire! I didn’t mean to at all, I didn’t 





want to burn anything, and I didn’t know 
what might happen!” 

“Didn’t somebody tell me that you were 
at Zeke Nord’s when the fire started?”’ he 
wanted to know. 

“Yes, I was there, in his shop.” 

**Then how could you have started the fire?” 

“Oh, I you about the 
fiddle, and I played it. I thought it would 
just burn right there!” 

‘“That Father. 
“Mother, you put him to bed and call Doc 
Nelson right 


wanted to show 


is enough!’’ roared 


know what’s 
wrong with him, but it must be serious.” 


away. I don’t 

The doctor came, and gave me medicine 
and I slept. I didn’t try to tell anyone any- 
thing more about the fire. Zeke was right, 
but it was fearful knowledge for a small boy 
to carry. Since that time I have grown to 
manhood and have grown old. It has always 
been the same. If I forget, as I sometimes 
do, and tell people some of these strange 
things that I have experienced, they have 
as being 


either set me down as a liar, or 


insane. Today, as I understand it, I am 
supposed to be getting childish and tottering 
mentally. Only Tobias does not say any- 
thing. Just listens and thinks. I have warned 
him and shall warn him again, about han- 
dling the strange truth with the greatest care. 
I would not want him to live in the mental 


that I But still I 


wish that some one would believe me about 


discomfort have known. 
the big fire, just so that I could say to them 
how sorry I am that it happened, and so 
they, in understanding, could tell me that 
they sympathize. 
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Classified — 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. All swops for cash ap-, 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 











QUILT PIECES; 350 beautiful floral prints; Pattern 
Book; Instructions and FREE Potholder, all for $1.50. 
No C.O.D.'s. Mrs. THORNBURGH, 1206 Monroe, 
Wichita Falls (10A), Texas. 


EVERGREEN — — Seedlings — transplants for forestry, 
windbreaks, ornamentals. Gladiolus. Hardy perennials. 
Let us place your name on our 1946 mailing list. 
—- Bros., Successors to Ransom Nursery, Geneva, 
Ohio 














INDIAN RELICS, coins, minerals, glassware. Catalog, 
5¢. StstersHOp, Northbranch 3, Kansas. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 postpaid. Other combinations. 
Free samples. ExceLstor Press, Shelburne, Vt. 
“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY Catalog.” Nationally 
advertised. Opportunities galore. Copy 10¢. None free. 
— Post Orrice Box 1735, San Diego, California. 
CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE GUESTS? If you run an 
inn or boarding house or have a spare room to rent, 
you'll do well to advertise in YANKEE. Everybody's 
writing us for information on where to stay for their 
summer weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 

FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS I want a copy of the 
steel engraving called ‘‘ Merrymaking in England.” If 
you have one do write me. LJB, 88 Bellevue Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of America, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations by cartographer Ernest DuDLEY 
Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 




















WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING indicate? 
Send fifty cents and short letter to MARY PINKHAM, 
Noel, Missouri, for typed analysis. 
SWITCHES — Baby Bootees, 35¢. 
Florida Shell Brooches, 
Springs, New York 
PLANTS -— "Wiorgieas Boysenberry, Nectarberry, 
Healthberry, bearing age, 4-$1, yearlings, 10-$1, dew- 
berry, blackcap raspberry, everbearing Wazata straw- 
berry, 12-$1, Dunlap strawberry — 100-$1.50. Add 10 
per cent for postage. Drxon Berry Farm, Rt. 1, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

OLD MECHANICAL PENNY BANKS WANTED. 
Will buy any bank. Price paid depending on rarity and 
condition. Also want old iron toys, match holders, 
trivets, etc. F. L. Bat, Collector, 45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
$1.00 ST. ATIONERY, 
post cards, etc., all ‘ 
PRESS, Putney, Vt 
KNITTING WOOL from my ‘own ‘sheep. Natural color 
only; $1.00 a four ounce skein, postpaid. Dorotuy 
Howe, Pawlet, Vermont. 

WANTED — Puppies all breeds to 8 weeks old, for 
good homes. Write full description when 5 weeks old. 
Best prices. NATIONAL KENNELS, 3206 Germantown 
Ave., hiladelphia, 40, Pa. 


BEAU , GREETING 














Bonnets, 50¢ 
$1.50. Eva Mack, Union 











Several kinds, 
Samples! HoNEsty 


“POSTPAID — 
* hand-made.” 


BEAUTIFUL ‘CARDS. All Occasion 
Box, Birthday Box, Get Well Box. Any assortment 
$1.00 per box. FroG LANe Locker, Box 141, Marble 
head, Mass. 

ALL KINDS OF DOL LS, 1 modern and old-fashioned. 
Hospital supplies, wigs, expert repairing, doll clothes. 
A darling Bis head painted hair boy jointed, around 
16” to 18”, $12.50 beautiful old doll. HaRRieT’s 
Doi. House, 49 Norman St., Springfie Id, Mass. 
GIRL’S ICE SKATES with shoes (size 5) $5.00; 
Antique New Testament (1857); Pilgrim's Progress 
(1845) and Stafford Edition of Mrs. Caudle's Curtain 
Lectures; interested? M. R. Prnkuam, Noel, Missouri. 
MIMEOGRAPHING - — 500 814 x 11, $3.00. Excellent 
workmanship. LEM’'S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 

COINS WANTED. Describe, and name your price. 
Coin Store, 209 South Church, Rockford 9, Illinois. 


CHILLS AND THRILLS. Fascinating 1946 catalog, 
over 50 illustrations, excerpts, oldtime dime and 
nickel novels, $1.00 postpaid. BraGcin, 1525 W. 12, 
Brooklyn 4, New York. 


WE PAY HIGH prices for fine antique hiboys, | bureaus, 

and chests. Also want early flintlock arms and Colt and 

other cap and ball revolvers. Describe fully and address: 

a Arms Company, Woburn, Mass. (A Yankee 
irm. 


“THE QUEST OF THE QUAINT.” 



































Six chapters 


(Glass, Prints, Wallpapers, Bandboxes, Silhouettes, 
Valentines) reprinted in individual booklets; any four, 
_ Vircinia Rosie, 2110 Fowler Street, Fort Myers, 





REAL FLEXIBLE MOULDS, made to order, plaster 
novelties, courses in mould making, formula reclaiming 
rubber, small lots. For particulars write ANTIQUITY 
Novetty Co., Box 426, Franklin, Mass. 
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WANTED TO BUY: Valentines made before 1870. 
M. R. GaTEs, 1807 Baker Avenue, Utica, New York. 
NO MORE WORRIES about flat tires! Ernie Airline 
inflator, $1 postpaid. K-R super scissors auto jack, 
$6.50 delivered. Distributors wanted. Immediate de- 
livery. KRAMER INpusTRIES, Y3145, Euclid, 17, Ohio. 
WANTED: New or slightly used room size, hand 
braided, wool rag rugs in blue, gray and black combina- 
tions for my home. Mar.towe G. Situ, 500 Clover 
Hills Dr., Rochester 10, New York 

POST-CARDS AND ST: ATIONERY, with picture of 
your own house, garden or other subject in the corner. 
age riced. Samples 10¢, credited on order. 

Trt, 81 Tift Road, Dover, N. H. 

PLEASANT LIVING QUARTERS to rent to lady or 
gentleman; sitting room and small bedroom, own en- 
trance, warm garage if desired; good meals furnished. 
Quiet, pleasant home, fine location on edge of thriving 
historic town. OR, one or two rooms for semi-invalid or 
aged person (not bedridden), with some attention to 
diet. Write Box IAG, c/o YANKEE, INc., Dublin, N. H. 


THINKING OF COMING TO TEXAS? Find out all 
about the State before you come. Sixty years in the 
state. Can give you reliable information on any city or 
county. Enclose dollar bill with your query. J. P. Mc- 
Carty, 122 W. Anglin Ave., Uvalde, Texas. 

FOR SALE: Buffalo fur coat with Coonskin collar in 
good condition. C. J. Newe.t, Alstead, N. H. 

I HAVE THE ORIGINAL, typewritten copy of General 
Joshua Chamberlain's book ‘‘The Passing of the Ar- 
mies." Make me an offer. Box AFW, c/o YANKEE, INC., 
Dublin, N. H. 


WANTED — OPPORTUNITY to share responsi- 
bilities other than financial of New England guest house 
with exclusive clientele — gifts and antiques intrigue 
me also. Am experienced woman, formerly had own 
small private school; might later be interested in 
investing, or other mutually agreeable arrangement. 
Nominal compensation. BOX LER, c/o YANKEE, 
Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

FISHING POLES: Dealers only. Sample jointed cane 
prepaid, $2.50. Bos Pace, Combs, Arkansas. 

THE BUTTON BOX, Antiques, Southwick Mass., 
wants to buy — Furniture, China, Glass, Brass, Dolls, 
Jewelry, Copper, Pewter, Lamps, Trivets, Melodeons, 
Oval frames, Paintings, Hooked and braided rugs, 
Guns, Cobbler’s benches, Carpets, Homespun coverlets 
and sheets, Stamps, Coins, Books. 
we want are maple syrup and butter. 
REMNANTS, \% to % yds. wide. Light, dark, fast 
colors, $2.50 Ib. Hand sized pieces $1.15 lb. Rayon silks, 
100 for 50¢. Pinetree Ap Service, 1037 Elm, Man- 
chester, N. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATIONERY with sketches, 
capturing the splendor of hills and lakes, by the artist 
Frederick G. Robbins. Gift Package $1.50, postage in- 
cluded. MusGrove PrintinG Houss, Bristol, N. H. 
FOXES — Nine in one day. ae slyest furbearers. 
Particulars free. Guaranteed. Jrite. ESTABROOK, 
Sherburne Center, Vt. 


DISPOSING OF FAN COLLECTION. Some with a 
st, present and maybe a future. Cash preferred. 
UCILLE C. RYAN, Box 116, Rangeley, Maine. 
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The only new things 
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FOR yo pt hy qa grouse, 
aa wail. A. E at—_ 

TOM RTSMEN. Seas ae your Se Cope 
= training, grouse, pheasant. A. E. Szipez, Danville, 


RE YOU LOOKING for the country “home of your 
dreams" — in or Virginia? If so, tell us 
= you want. We have extensive of desirable 
properties of all kinds, sizes prices. Write 
HF F. GEE, 110 William St., NYC 
RROIS OF FAMOUS race car Sebvans with cars. 
Sample photo x 5—lists 10g. Franx Smits, 
Photographer, * Midland’ Park, New Jersey. 
LADIES! Make Make your leleure bours pay y! Learn how to 
aoe vs RAG TOYS. Inst: nook with full 
agit rns and well illustrated only $1.00. Book on 
RUG MAKING — detailed illustrations, only $2.00, 
paid. Derr. A. 1406 East 43rd Street, Cleveland 3 

















EAR-RINGS, 1 pair made from old buttons, plus 35 old 
for collect for $1.00. Ear-rings made from 
Hons own Cuttone, 50¢ per pair plus postage. Taz One 
Saay ANTIQUE Suop, 1 Fair Oaks Ave., Methuen, 


TT URESTED IN PHOTOGRAPHY as career? 
Details, 10¢. Franx Smita, Photographer, Midland 
Park, New ersey. 
DON'T THROW AWAY your old eye glasses. Send 
to Mrs. Artuur Terry, rt Hills, New Jersey, who 
will make new e fer the needy from them. Bits of old 
broken gold, cuff links, etc., are also very welcome. 











O™. way you can do a favor for a 

friend is to buy a small ad like 
this for him or her in YanKee. It 
costs but $2.80 an issue and produces 
excellent results all ‘round. 














TO THE AUTHOR OF 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
by Hareld Willard Gleason 
Today, old friend, gay sun-fiecked ripples 
dance 


Below the willows of your cherished stream; 

Reels sing, rods bow, as fighting rainbows 
lance 

Resplendent bodies upward to outscheme 

The patient fisherman whose cunning flies, 

Deft dropped above them, from the shadows 
cool 

Of root or rock have tempted to the rise 

Pugnacious monarchs of the woodland pool. 

Again we anglers revel in the thrill 

Of pitting wrist and brain against the prey 

You loved toseck . . . But through the healing 
still 

Of budding woods, to mar the festal day 

Steals sorrow — soon dispelled, to think you 
share 

Our joys on some Elysian brook up there. . . . 

* * * 

Spring skiing will be in order this month and 
part of next. If you go by The Old Farmer's 
Almanac (k) weather forecast, the first two weeks 
will be all right at places like Manchester and 
North Conway but after that you’d better plan 
on Stowe, Cannon Mt., Tuckerman’s Ravine, 
and points North ... and take along bi- 
cycles and bathing suits. 
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For my vacation in 


New Hampshire! 
“Ive dreamed of this first 
summer vaca in 





he you will find 
—perfect vacationing. You'll 
enjoy our free 1946 vacation 
booklet. Write: 
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EDITORIAL 


Tuis MONTH, YANKEE, in its 32 pages and cover, is crossing a bridge. 

On the other side of this bridge is the solid ground which will welcome 
YANKEE as one of the really good postwar magazine ideas. 

You will notice a considerable increase in the number of advertisements 
in this YANKEE marketplace this month. All being well, there will be many 


more in the months to follow. 

That which we ventured as a hope, last month, has become a framework 
this month, and will be a fully rounded “‘package” a few months hence. 

What we are getting at, frankly, is a much thicker book of this same size, 
perhaps twice as thick as this one, with a “color’’ cover. Its circulation can 
readily become five times the present 10,000 readers. In it, you will find 
hundreds of interesting small — and large — advertisements of the wants, 
and offers, and swops of readers like yourselves. 

We may drop off some of our “irrelevant” editorial matter. But on 
each page you will continue to find, as our front cover announces. this 
month, “A Good Trade on Every Page” — that is, in a nutshell, every 
page will have one or more interesting “offers” — or a truly good picture 
or article, worth, in itself, the money for each issue. 

We don’t want to excite you unduly, or get you into a fever — but we 
do, at this point, certainly feel justified in telling you that no other sub- 
scribers whom we have ever heard about ever rendered as loyal backing 
to a publication as you have to YANKEE. It is only with this we have been 
able to carry on from that poor, pathetic, 8-page gesture of last July, to 
this almost normal number; and it will be you whom we are to thank 
when the great day dawns for YANKEE a few months hence. 

Pretty exciting, and pretty wonderful, we call it! 




















